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INTRODUCTION 


(= OF THE JUDGMENTS most glibly 
passed upon the woman who is 
expecting a baby is that she will or will 
not “make a good mother.” Such judg- 
ments are not always wrong, but they 
are incorrect so frequently that it should 
make both layman and psychologist wary 
of prophesying an individual’s adjust- 
ment to parenthood on the basis of her 
preparental personality. How often has 
the harum-scarum irresponsible under- 
graduate who becomes a mother before 
she finishes college surprised her friends 
and advisers by her calm and capable 
handling of her new responsibilities. Or, 
on the other hand, how frequently is the 
mature, poised career woman _trans- 
formed into a frenzied, overanxious and 
inefficient personality when confronted 
with these new problems. What of the 
placid, hard-working farm woman who 
traditionally handles a brood of children 
with immense reserves of energy and an 
abundance of “common sense” but 
whose oldest son is well on the way to a 
criminal career. In order to understand 
what happened in these cases and in 
other parents it is necessary to formulate 
a general description of the parent-child 
relationship. Two general factors seem 
to be necessary for an understanding of 
the behavior of parents. The first is the 
emotional attitude of the parent toward 
the child; the second, his intellectual 
philosophy of child care. 

The parent’s emotional attitude de- 
pends upon his adjustment to the satis- 
factions and frustrations of parenthood. 
Before the birth of the first child a home 
consists of two closely interacting and 
emotionally related people who are, 
nevertheless, relatively independent and 
selfsufficient. It is a relation between 





contemporaries and tends to be a mature 
union of two equal adults. With the 
arrival of the first baby, the parents are 
at once plunged into a new situation 
which is vastly different from preparental 
marital life. The child’s coming into the 
household automatically sets up a more 
complex social structure and a different 
kind of relationship by introducing into 
the family a completely dependent or- 
ganism for whose continued existence 
and happiness the parents are largely 
responsible. The advent of the baby 
necessitates many changes in the family 
schedule; regardless of his virtues, a baby 
is a far from ideal roomer—he is dirty, 
noisy, and addicted to highly irregular 
hours. His presence may restrict the 
social life of his parents, and his expen- 
sive taste for hospitals, doctors, and new 
clothes may cause them financial embar- 
rassment. 

Perhaps the most important change 
which evolves from the arrival of the 
baby is the change in the mother’s role 
as an individual and in the prestige and 
acclaim which society accords to that 
role. Verbally society is enthusiastic over 
the sanctity of motherhood. But actually 
the rewards which it gives to the woman 
who becomes a mother are considerably 
less than those which are granted to pro- 
fessional and financial success. Society 
also places a high value on personal at- 
tractiveness in women, a quality which 
is necessarily lost during pregnancy. 
Therefore, depending upon the woman's 
role before her baby is born she. steps 
either up or down in the hierarchy of 
social values when she becomes a mother. 
If she was a homebody, motherhood gives 
her increased status; if she was a debu- 
tante or social butterfly, it gives her in- 
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creased status in the sense of her ac- 
knowledged usefulness to society but cuts 
her off from the flattering attention of 
men. If she was a career woman, particu- 
larly if she was successful in a profession, 
motherhood means a loss of status in the 
sense that she must perforce relinquish 
the public exercise of those talents upon 
which her high status depended. 

The changes attendant upon the arri- 
val of a baby are not the same in every 
home, and whether they are, in general, 
satisfying or frustrating depends upon 
various factors in the personality of the 
parents, the personality of the child, and 
in the mores of the sub-culture to which 
the parents belong. 

The child may be frustrating to the 
parent or a source of satisfaction, de- 
pending upon the particular constella- 
tion of motives which makes up the par- 
ents’ personality, If the mother gets great 
satisfaction out of being nurturant, she 
will probably find an outlet for this need 
in motherhood and may find in the child 
a source of satisfaction which she could 
not obtain previously in her relationship 
to her husband. If she requires a sense 
of belongingness and enjoys warm emo- 
tional relations and personal interaction 
with intimately related people, her mem- 
bership in a family will lead to a feeling 
of contentment and satisfaction. Like- 
wise, if she is highly dominant, she may 
find her relationship to her child reward- 
ing. On the other hand, a mother who 
requires an orderly scheduled environ- 
ment with everything in its place and 
every event on time will find motherhood 
frustrating. If she finds her greatest sat- 
isfaction in the social contacts of a 


career or if she is autonomous and de- 


mands freedom from obligations, the 
responsibility for a baby will fetter her 
as a ball and chain, and her enforced 


isolation during the child’s infancy will 
become distasteful and oppressive. 

Another aspect of the mother’s per- 
sonality which is an important factor in 
her adjustment to parenthood is the 
value which she herself places upon 
motherhood in comparison to her pre- 
parental role. Probably all mothers are 
sensitive to the value which society puts 
upon motherhood. To some degree those 
social values will influence her own per- 
sonal evaluation of motherhood as com- 
pared with the socially active life or 
professional career. However, in each 
woman the relative weights of these 
values differ, and one professional wom- 
an may feel that the duties of mother- 
hood are menial and degrading while 
another feels that they are the equiva- 
lent of monotonous routines associated 
in some degree with any job. Some 
women feel it is their obligation to so- 
ciety to become a mother. Others feel 
that it is an honorable estate which gives 
them a sense of validity and is at the 
same time thoroughly enjoyable. 

The personality of the parent alone, 
however, is not sufficient for the under- 
standing of any particular adult’s ad- 
justment to parenthood. The character- 
istics of the child are also important in 
determining the parental reaction to 
him. Is he ugly, misshapen, and repul- 
sive, or is he well-formed, beautiful and 
adorable? If he is advanced in his de- 
velopment he may be a source of pride 
to his parents, whereas if he doesn’t get 
his teeth at the right age or walk as soon 
as the average, his parents may feel in- 
ferior about him. If he is mischievous 
he may drive his mother to distraction; 
if he is obedient and well-behaved, he 
will be a great satisfaction to some par- 
ents and a source of anxiety to others 
who would consider him spiritless and 
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apathetic. All these personal traits will 
have an influence in determining the 
parent's attitude to the child. 

A third important factor in forming 
the emotional reactions of the parent 
to the child is the cultural milieu. How 
are children regarded in their set—as the 
expected outcome of marriage or as 
something which happens only through 
carelessness? What is the attitude toward 
the pregnant woman? Is she to be con- 
doled on her trials and tribulations, 
shunned as something slightly immoral, 
congratulated on her bravery, envied 
because of her approaching motherhood, 
or treated as casually as though having 
a baby were only slightly more unusual 
than eating dinner? 

These are some of the factors in the 
parent's personality, in the child’s make- 
up, and in the culture which interact to 
form the parent’s emotional feelings 
toward the child. This attitude may take 
a variety of forms, It may be one of 
resentment and rebellion over an un- 
welcome intruder. It may be one of 
anxiety-ridden protectiveness or doting 
indulgence. The child may be thought 
of as a lump of clay to be molded into 
the likeness of his parent’s own frus- 
trated ambitions. He may be regarded 
as insurance against old age. Or he may 
be calmly and placidly accepted as a 
member of the family. 

These attitudes toward the child can 
be regarded as emotional expressions 
rather than intellectual. They reflect the 
satisfactions and frustrations which the 
parent feels. In addition to emotional 
attitudes, some of the parent's intellec- 
tual beliefs are important in fashioning 
his methods of handling the child. The 
opinions which the parent holds either 
explicitly or tacitly include such things 
as his ideas of proper child behavior, his 


convictions about the most effective 
method of raising children, and his be- 
liefs about the proper role of the child 
in the home. A firm faith in old-fash- 
ioned discipline, with its accompanying 
philosophy of subordinating the child to 
the interests of his elders, will reduce the 
warmth and affectionateness of the home 
environment even if the parents are ut- 
terly devoted to the child and his wel- 
fare. The idea that the child should be 
treated coldly and unemotionally so as 
not to “condition” him improperly will 
fundamentally effect the pattern of par- 
ent behavior. Even views on such minor 
matters as the regularity of bedtime or 
the use of the word “no” will have bear- 
ing upon the parent-child relationship. 

The various interactions within this 
complex of factors produce innumerable 
kinds of parent behavior, and it is one 
of the tasks of research in this field to 
analyze these many varieties so that the 
fundamental patterns may be revealed. 
The actual description of parent behav- 
ior will not generally be couched in 
terms of emotional attitudes and causal 
factors but rather in the relatively ob- 
jective terms of observable variables such 
as severity of disciplinary penalties, af- 
fectionateness toward the child, or re- 
strictiveness of regulations. It is the pur- 
pose of the present study to analyze these 
descriptions dealing with the ways par- 
ents behave and, by examining the rela- 
tionships between various aspects of 
parent behavior, to discover clusters of 
behavioral variables which are related 
to fundamental parental attitudes, such 
as indulgence, rejection, democracy, etc. 

It is important to appraise how much 
and how little can be expected of such 
an analytic method. On the one hand 
it seems certain that the clusters of 
inter-related variables describe deeper 
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and more motivational aspects of the 
parent-child relationship than do the 
behavioral variables themselves. Each 
cluster of variables represents a pattern 
of parent behavior which is tied to some 
basic unifying theme giving meaning to 
the particular variables involved. For 
example, the observation that a mother 
bestowed an abundance of attention on 
her child would have one significance if 
the mother were indulgent and the at- 
tention took the form of overprotec- 
tion and extreme anxiety. The same 
observation would have an entirely dif- 
ferent significance if the mother were 
highly intellectual and her attentions 
resulted from her willingness to give 
explanations and her effort to help the 
child understand the reasons for her 
regulations. These two terms, indulgent 
and intellectual, are descriptions of 
mothers which help to explain the vari- 
ables which make up the clusters. 

The analysis of behavioral variables, 
therefore, should lead to the discovery 
of underlying parental attitudes. On the 
other hand, it is very unlikely that the 
mother’s fundamental motivation will be 
so revealed. One mother may be in- 
dulgent because of a neurotic attachment 
to the child and an unhealthy demand 
for affection and love, whereas another 
mother may be indulgent as a conscience- 
driven compensation for her resentment 
and rejection of the child. The criteria 
for making such a fundamental differen- 
tiation are not likely to be found in any 
sort of statistical analysis at the present 
stage of research. In many cases the 
diagnosis of fundamental rejection un- 
derlying indulgence could not be made 
on the basis of the information which 
is accessible to the person who merely 
observes parent behavior; such a diag- 
nosis would require a full case history 


and clinical interviews with the mother. 

In the present study, therefore, the 
objective statistical analysis is only the 
first step and serves as a basis for further 
investigation. Entirely by itself it can 
accomplish certain ends. First, it can 
demonstrate the existence of various par- 
ental attitudes with a greater objective 
certainty than would be possible by other 
means. Second, and more important, it 
can provide objective definitions of these 
parental attitudes. For example, rejec- 
tion has long been considered an im- 
portant variable in describing the par- 
ent-child relationship. Many _ workers 
have realized that there is no behavioral 
criterion by which all cases of rejection 
may be selected; nevertheless, they have 
made objective definitions of rejection 
for the purposes of their research. These 
definitions, however, have differed widely 
from one study to another, Rejection has 
been described variously as not wanting 
the child, as finding nursing repugnant, 
as being unaffectionate to the child or 
as adopting severe measures of punish- 
ment. There is no guarantee that these 
aspects of parent behavior actually are 
related to each other. If the pattern 
called rejection can be described in 
terms of an interrelated set of observable 
parent behavior variables then research 
into other aspects of rejection and its 
relationship with other attitudes can 
proceed more profitably. 

Once the parents have been classified 
into various categories on the basis of 
certain quantitative statistical criteria, 
clinical analysis of the case history has 
been employed to gain further insight 
into the nature of the groups. On the 
basis of such an analysis the character- 
istics of each type of parent can be more 
fully delineated and differences between 
individuals of the same type can be per- 
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ceived. The complementary use of sta- 
tistical analysis and clinical descriptions 
appears to be the only method for achiev- 
ing our aim, namely to conceptualize 
our observations of parents in terms of 
generalizations which provide meaning- 
ful definitions of patterns of parent be- 
havior, at the same time maintaining a 
realistic point of view which does not 
ignore the complexity of parental ad- 
justments and the individuality of every 
parent. 


Therefore, it is the purpose of the 
present paper to discover the attitudes 
which underlie some common patterns 
of parent behavior; to relate these atti- 
tudes to other aspects of the home, such 
as parent personality, cultural status, the 
education of the parents and their intel- 
ligence. Finally, we hope to show the 
relationship between these parental atti- 
tudes and the developing personality of 


the child. 
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CHAPTER [ 


PARENT BEHAVIOR, ITS DESCRIPTION AND MEASUREMENT 


THE FELS HOME VISITING PROGRAM 

HE FELS RESEARCH INSTITUTE is en- 
‘Tae in a long term longitudinal 
study of child development. At the time 
of its inception a small number of chil- 
dren were admitted as patients; each 
year since, an additional group of pa- 
tients has been added to the study. Each 
child is admitted as long before birth 
as possible so that a full history of pre- 
natal development may be obtained and, 
after the birth of the child, his growth 
and development are _ systematically 
studied. 

The entire Fels population at the 
present time is composed of 150 children 
of whom the oldest are 14, the youngest 
still preriatal. This population has not 
been selected in any particular way, nor 
has it been carefully randomized, al- 
though the fact that interest and coop- 
erativeness are necessary characteristics 
of the Fels parent and permanent resi- 
dence is essential, introduces a certain 
selection into the sample of children: 

Empirically it has been demonstrated 
that the average of the Fels population 
is higher than the national average in 
height, weight, skeletal development, and 
intelligence. The parents of Fels children 
are above the average in intelligence, 
economic status, and educational experi- 
ence. The group -includes, nevertheless, 
a number of children of uneducated par- 
ents and from the lower economic levels. 
While the group is not typical from the 
point of view of establishing valid norms 
for American children, there is no rea- 
son to suppose that it is so atypical that 
the interrelations of growth, develop- 
ment and environment discovered by 


the Fels study are not valid for other 
groups. 

The program of the Fels Research In- 
stitute is designed to investigate numer- 
ous areas of development. The child’s 
physical development and skeletal de- 
velopment are regularly measured; his 
intelligence is evaluated semiannually; 
aspects of his social development and 
personality are appraised by observations 
in preschool play groups, school, social 
clubs, and in the home. 

Not only the development of the child 
himself, but also changes in his environ- 
ment are investigated, Changes in eco- 
nomic status, diet, family composition 
are recorded, important events in the 
life of the child are noted, and most im- 
portant for the present study, the parents 
are regularly observed with respect to 
attitudes, philosophy, and methods of 
handling the child. 

Twice a year, the child is visited in 
his home by a home visitor. The visits 
are scheduled in advance so that both 
the child and the mother will be present. 
Each visit lasts two hours, during which 
time the visitor can talk with the mother 
in order to get any information she 
wants. She can also observe the child in 
relation to the parent. 

The home visitor is a very important 
person in the Fels Institute, for upon the 
validity of her observations depends a 
vital part of the research of the Institute. 
For this reason, the home visiting situa- 
tion is carefully designed to yield ob- 
servations of maximal validity. The 
visitor is well trained, and she spends 
six months on the job before her obser- 
vations are incorporated into the per- 
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manent record of the child. She becomes 
a well known and well liked person to 
the parents. Consequently there is good 
reason to believe that she is in a position 
to make valid and reliable observations 
leading to accurate descriptions of the 
home. The observations used in the 
present study were made by the visitor 
who had had two and one-half years of 
contact with the parents, and thus repre- 
sent the mature and experienced judg- 
ments of a trained observer. 

On the basis of her visit in the home 
the visitor prepares two types of reports. 
The first is a qualitative summary of her 
visit in which she describes the home, 
what has happened in it since the last 
visit, the parents, incidents that occurred 
during her visit and other specific ma- 
terial which is necessary to convey an 
accurate impression of the home struc- 
ture and parental attitudes. In addition 
to this qualitative report, the home 
visitor records her impressions of the 
home in quantitative form on a battery 
of rating scales. 


THE FELS PARENT BEHAVIOR RATINGS 


The rating scales used by the home 
visitor have been developed and de- 
scribed by Champney (2). They cover 
thirty variables of parent behavior which 
are designed to include the most im- 
portant aspects of the parent-child rela- 
tionship. They are divided into eight 
areas and further subdivided within each 
area as follows: 


1. Home atmosphere 

1.1 Adjustment of home: The general 
internal adjustment of the family, its stabil- 
ity, satisfaction and happiness. 

1.2 Activeness of the home: The activity 
level of the home, its quickness and alertness. 

1.5 Discord in the home: A general atmos- 
phere of conflict, discord, recrimination in 
the home. 


1.6a Sociability of the family: The degree 
to which the energies of the family are di- 
rected outward from the home toward so- 
ciety. Degree of participation in community 
affairs. 

1.7. Coordination of household: The 
smoothness with which the routines of the 
house are carried on. The effectiveness of 
the schedule. 

1.91 Child-centeredness of the home: The 
degree to which the organization of the 
household is built around the child’s needs 
and welfare. 


2. Contact of child and mother 


2.11 Duration of contact with mother: 
Hours per day of contact. 

2.12 Intensity of contact with mother: The 
reactivity of the parent in contacts 


3. The control and influence of parent on 
child 


3.11 Restrictiveness of regulations: The 
restrictiveness and severity of the standards 
to which the child is expected to conform. 

3.12 Readiness of enforcement: The vigi- 
lance with which the parent enforces regula- 
tions; his follow up; his watchfulness for 
infractions of rules. 

3.13 Severity of penalties: Rated in terms 
of their impressiveness for the particular 
child, not in terms of objective standards. 

3-14 Justification of disciplinary policy as 
presented to child: The parent’s tendency to 
explain reasons for requirements and penal- 
ties. The logic of the policy from the child’s 
point of view. ‘ 

3.15 Democracy of regulation and enforce- 
ment policy: The extent to which the child 
shares in the formulation of regulations. 

3.16 Clarity of policy of regulations and 
enforcement: the clearness with which the 
standards of child conduct are manifested to 
the child. 

3.17 Effectiveness of policy: The degree to 
which the child’s behavior meets the stand- 
ards set by the parent. In the eyes of parent, 
how well behaved is the child. 

3.18 Disciplinary friction: the amount of 
overt parent-child conflict over questions of 
policy. 

3.21 Quantity of suggestion: The parent's 
tendency to make suggestions, requests, com- 
mands, hints and other directive attempts. 
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3.22 Coerciveness of suggestion: The ex- 
tent to which the parent’s suggestions are 
dictatorial and coercive. 

3.3 Accelerational attempt: The parent's 
deliberate efforts to increase by special train- 
ing the child’s maturation rate. 

4. Babying and protectiveness 

4.1 General babying: The parent’s tendency 
to help child over difficulties even when the 
child is perfectly capable. 

4.2 General protectiveness: The parent's 
tendency to keep the child sheltered from 
threats and hazards of all sorts. 

5. Criticism and evaluation of the child. 

5-1 Readiness of criticism: The parent’s 
tendency to express and evaluate attitude 
toward the child’s behavior regardless of 
whether it is an approving or disapproving 
one. 

5.2 Direction of criticism: The extent to 
which the criticism is approving or disap- 
proving. A high rating indicates approval. 

6. Readiness of explanation. 

6.1 Readiness of explanation: the parent’s 
tendency to satisfy the child’s intellectual 
curiosity. His response to “why?” and 
“how?” 


7. Emotional relationships between parent 
and child. 


7.1 Solicitousness for child’s welfare: ‘Tend- 
ency to be overconcerned and anxious for 
the child’s well being. 

7.2 Acceptance of the child: Acceptance of 
the child as an intimate and inseparable 
partner, sharing in all areas of parent's life. 


8. Miscellaneous 

8.1 Understanding: The extent of the par- 
ent’s insight into the child’s wishes, needs, 
point of view, level of development, etc. 

8.2 Emotionality: The emotionality of the 
parent in his behavior toward the child. 

8.3 Affectionateness: The parent's expres- 
sion of affection to the child. 

8.4 Rapport: The closeness of the psycho- 
logical relationship between parent and 
child. j 

For a thorough understanding of each 
variable, the complete definition and cue 
points must be known. The scales have 
been more minutely described by Champ- 


ney (3). | 


It is not intended that these scales be 
independent of each other. No two of 
them are identical but they may be 
closely related to each other. The profile 
of ratings for a single child should de- 
lineate his home environment in con- 
siderable detail; it should actually give 
a full blown picture of his home rather 
than merely placing it in one of a few 
categories. To accomplish this purpose, 
a large number of detailed variables have 
been used. It is felt that if quantitative 
methods can possibly be as adequate as 
the clinical approach, they must allow 
for sufficient complexity to differentiate 
the many types of homes from one an- 
other. While no set of scales can express 
the unique individuality of any home, 
the present ones are complex enough to 
make a number of subtle differentiations. 

The immediate question which arises 
with the use of rating scales is that of 
their reliability and validity. There is 
evidence that the Fels Parent Behavior 
Ratings are reliable. Since the ratings 
used in the present study were made 
entirely by one person, we will be con- 
cerned here only with the reliability of 
one rater’s judgments. A fuller account 
of the reliability and validity of the 
scales, including the reliability when the 
rater is changed, will be published later 
but it is possible to make a tentative 
evaluation at this time. 

The rater whose judgments are used’ 
in the present study made six visits to 
each child, one every six months over 
a period of three years. Her first visit was 
not used for rating because at that time 
she was unfamiliar with the families and 
the scales, so there are five ratings for 
each child. Table 1 illustrates the re- 
liability of the scales. Three reliability 
coefficients are shown for each variable. 


1 The writers are indebted to Miss Mary Frances 
Hartson who made the ratings used in this study. 
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TABLE 1 
Correlations Between Ratings No. 

1&2 4&5 1&5 
1.1 Adjustment of home .64 .84 .70 
1.2 Activeness of home 74 .79 .70 
1.5 Discord in the home .69 83 .62 
1.6a Sociability of family .82 .90 .78 
1.7 Coordination of household .79 84 oha 
1.91 Child-centeredness of home .85 73 .60 
2.11 Duration of contact-mother .66 77 .64 
2.12 Intensity of contact-mother .62 71 .56 
3.11 Restrictiveness of regulation .62 .73 49 
3.12 Readiness of enforcement .58 .66 51 
3.13 Severity of penalties .54 .67 .27 
3.14 So 10 own of policy .78 .89 .72 
3.15 Democracy of policy .77 81 .72 
3.16 Clarity of policy .64 77 .59 
3.17 Effectiveness of policy .59 .70 .58 
3.18 Disciplinary friction 72 .69 .57 
3.21 Quantity of suggestion 74 .62 .62 
3.22 Coerciveness of suggestion .74 .77 .66 
3.3  Accelerational attempt .76 81 .68 
4.1 General babying .53 .75 .46 
4.2 General protectiveness .66 .80 .62 
5.1 Readiness of criticism 71 .66 .59 
5.2 Direction of criticism .74 81 .55 
6.1 Readiness of explanation .79 .89 73 
7.1  Solicitousness for welfare .67 71 .58 
7.2 Acceptance of child .68 .83 .67 
8.1 Understanding 74 81 .69 
8.2 Emotionality to child 71 .76 .62 
8.3 Affectionateness to child .60 .87 51 
8.4 Rapport with child .67 .80 .60 





The first is the correlation between the 
first and second rating; the second, the 
correlation between the fourth and fifth 
rating; the third, that between the first 
and fifth rating. These are not strictly 
reliability coefficients because there were 
actual changes in the families during any 
six month interval as well as changes in 
the ratings; nevertheless, the size of the 
correlation between successive evalua- 
tions gives a fairly good picture of the 
reliability of the scales. 

It can be seen from Table 1 that the 
Fels Parent Behavior Scales are unusu- 
ally reliable. This high reliability is 
probably due to the extreme care with 


which the definitions and cue points are. 


expressed and to the selection of vari- 
ables which are so unified conceptually 
that the rater does not get lost in con- 
tradictions between one point of the 


definition and another, Even an inex- 
perienced rater can arrive at reasonably 
dependable judgments and with experi- 
ence the rater’s judgment becomes in- 
creasingly reliable. 

The validity of the ratings is more 
difficult to evaluate. In a sense the whole 
study will demonstrate the validity of 
the scales by showing that the variables 
are reasonably interrelated; that they 
separate the Fels parents into groups 
whose members behave with a certain 
uniformity; and that the children of peo- 
ple in any one group are more uniform 
in their behavior than is the group as 
a whole. 


DATA USED IN THE PRESENT STUDY 


For the present analysis of parent be- 
havior, only the fifth round ratings will 
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be used. There are 125 cases rated dur- 
ing that six month period; in a sense 
it represents an optimum point in the 
parent program where the conditions for 
making accurate judgments were most 


favorable, as the rater at that time was 
thoroughly familiar with the scales and 
the children, and her reliability was at 
its highest. 
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CHAPTER II 


‘THE SYNDROMES OF PARENT BEHAVIOR 


NCE the Parent Behavior Ratings 

have been made, they are sub- 
jected to a routine statistical treatment. 
The ratings on all the Fels children 
visited during a six month period form 
a normative group, in terms of which 
each child is given a score, the sigma 
index, to represent his position in the 
group, and these scores for each child on 
the thirty variables are then calculated 
and plotted on a profile sheet which 
may be used to describe his home 
during the period. 

The sigma index score is obtained as 
follows: The mean and standard devia- 
tion of the entire group is calculated by 
the usual methods. The standard score 
is obtained by finding its deviation from 
the mean and dividing by the standard 
deviation of the group. For reasons of 
convenience the standard score is then 
transmuted to the sigma index. This is 
done by multiplying the standard score 
by 10 and adding the resultant to 50. 
Thus, with a standard score of o, the 
mean of the group becomes 50 in terms 
of sigma index. A standard score of 1 
becomes 60; and a standard score of —1 
becomes 40. 

Every six months, i.e. at the end of a 
round of visits, the ratings are restand- 
ardized. It was found that the rater’s 
standards, during a six month period, 
shifted enough that the cumulative effect 
produces abnormalities in the profiles 
over a period of years; therefore the 
ratings of every six month period are 
expressed in terms of the norms for that 
period. 

On the basis of a single round of 
ratings the intercorrelation of every 





variable with every other one was calcu- 
lated. The resulting table of intercorre- 
lations (Table 2) will be used in the 
present study as a basis for analyzing the 
structure of parent behavior. 


SYNDROME ANALYSIS 


The term “syndrome analysis’ was 
devised by Sanford et al. in the recent 
Harvard growth study (6). It is little 
more than a technique for selecting clus- 
ters of related variables from a table of 
intercorrelations. As Sanford points out, 
it is more flexible and controllable than 
is factor analysis. The experimenter is 
given a great deal of freedom in adjust- 
ing the method so that the results are 
reasonable, yet at the same time the 
findings have an objective foundation. 

Syndrome analysis as applied to the 
present study was essentially the same 
as that described by Sanford. The ex- 
perimenter selected from the table of 
intercorrelations of the thirty variables 
all sets of variables whose minimum in- 
tercorrelation was .60 or higher. Syn- 
dromes as selected by such a method 
might be completely independent of each 
other or highly related. Two syndromes 
might differ from each other in only 
one variable or there might be no over- 
lap. A single syndrome might include 
two variables or thirty. 

When such a list of syndromes had 
been obtained, a process of judicious 
combining of syndromes was begun. 
Whenever two syndromes contained 
many of the same variables, the ones 
which did not overlap were examined. 
If the correlation between them was 
higher than .40 (although not necessarily 
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60) the clusters were combined into a 
single larger syndrome. Throughout the 
process many judgments were made, 
which were guided by the desire to ob- 
tain a reasonable picture of parent be- 
havior, Sometimes, in the present study, 
two syndromes which could have been 
legitimately combined were left separate 
because they seemed to make a subtle 
differentiation which was important in 
the description of parent behavior, The 
final result of such a process can be jus- 
tified only in terms of its productive- 
ness. If the process leads to a useful 
analysis of parent behavior which yields 
important information about the rela- 
tionship of parental attitudes to child 
personality, it is validated. 


THE SYNDROMES OF PARENT BEHAVIOR 


The three central syndromes revealed 
by the analysis were labelled, Democracy 
in the Home, Acceptance of Child, and 
Indulgence. Other syndomes of less im- 
portance were discovered and will be 
mentioned briefly. They seem to high- 
light certain aspects of the main pat- 
terns and to make some of the subtler 
differentiations. 

Democracy in the home is the title 
given to the following cluster of variables 
listed in the order of their importance 
in the syndrome. 


3.14 Justification of policy 

3.15 Democracy of policy 

3.22 Non-Coerciveness of suggestions 
6.1 Readiness of explanation 

5.2 Direction of criticism (approval) 
3.16 Clarity of policy 

8.1 Understanding of the child 

3.11 Non-Restrictiveness of regulations 


The “non” in front of two of the vari- 
ables indicates that they are negatively 
correlated with the rest of the variables 


and must be reflected. | 


Acceptance of the child is the descrip- 
tive term used to describe the pattern 
of behavior expressed by the following 


cluster. 


7.2 Acceptance of child 

8.4 Rapport with the child 

8.3 Affectionateness toward child 
5.2 Direction of criticism (approval) 
3.17 Effectiveness of policy 

1.91 Child-centeredness of the home 
3.18 Non-Disciplinary friction 


Indulgence seems best to describe the 
following syndrome of variables. 


4.2 General protectiveness y 

4-1 General babying 

1.91 Child-centeredness of home 

7.2 Acceptance of child 

7.1 Solicitousness for welfare 

2.11 Duration of contact with mothes 
2.12 Intensity of contact with mothes 


These three syndromes will be the 
basis for the general analysis of the struc- 
ture of parent behavior. There are a 
number of other syndromes which seem 
of minor importance. These are the fol- 
lowing 
Severity: Readiness of enforcement 

of rules 


Severity of penalties 
Non-Affectionateness 


Nagging: Disciplinary friction 
Readiness of criticism 
Emotionality 

Intellectuality: Austification of policy 


Clarity of policy 
Readiness of explanation 
Accelerational attempt 


Hustling: Activities of household 
Coordination of house- 
hold 


Accelerational attempt 


Personal adjustment: Adjustment of home 
Non-Discord in the home 
Understanding of the 
child 


These syndromes are thought of as 
patterns of variables about which parent 
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behavior may be organized and which 
reflect underlying emotional attitudes, 
philosophies or personality traits. Any 
home may be high on a syndrome, low 
on the syndrome, middling on the syn- 
drome, or unrelated to the syndrome. 
Take the democratic syndrome for ex- 
ample. One home may be high on that 
syndrome, i.e., it rates high on all of the 
variables in the syndrome, in which case 
it is classed as democratic. Another may 
be consistently low on all the variables, 
in which case it is autocratic, A home 
may be close to the mean on all the 
variables and thus be middling on the 
syndrome; or, finally, it may be incon- 
sistent (e.g. high on approval, clarity of 
policy, readiness of explanation, and 
justification of policy, but low on democ- 
racy of policy and high on restrictive- 
ness). Such a home is not partially or 
moderately democratic, it is unrelated 
to democracy. It may be warm, acceptant 
and intellectual, for example, and by 
virtue of these characteristics be high 
on some of the variables in the demo- 
cratic syndrome, but the high ratings on 
some of the democratic variables do not 
necessarily indicate a partially demo- 
cratic home. 

This is merely another way of saying 
that not every syndrome is applicable 
to every home. As long as we limit our 
discussion to: fairly objective variables 
descriptive of parent behavior, we can 
rate every home at some place on every 
scale. As soon as we try to discuss parent 
motivation, it becomes obvious that each 
home can be rated only on the motives 
which are relevant to it. One of the 
advantages of syndromes seems to be that 
it does not force every home to be rated 
on every syndrome. 

The data in the present study were 
not sufficiently refined to justify a mid- 





dling category; therefore, every home 
has been classified as high, low or incon- 
sistent on each of the three major syn- 
dromes. A home is rated high on a syn- 
drome if all, or all but one of the 
variables in the syndrome are above the 
mean. Of course variables which are 
negatively correlated with the others in 
the syndromes will vary in the opposite 
direction. A home is rated low on a 
syndrome if its ratings are consistently 
low on the variables in the syndrome, 
and here again, one variable is allowed 
to deviate from the pattern without 
spoiling the fit. If more than one variable 
is inconsistent with the rest, the home 
is put in the inconsistent group. This 
group will contain not only homes which 
are truly inconsistent in the sense used 
in the preceding discussion, but a group 
of middling homes, in which the unre- 
liability of the ratings has produced an 
apparent inconsistency. 

Since there are three major syndromes, 
and a home can be in any one of three 
categories on each syndrome, there are 
twenty-seven possible classes into which 
a home might be classified. Fortunately 
many of these theoretical categories are 
empty, and many others have only a 
small number of cases in them. Seventy- 
five per cent of the cases fall into seven 
groups which will serve as the basis for 
the future discussions of the interrela- 
tionships of the syndromes, 

The table of frequencies in the various 
classes is shown in Table 3. 

Some of the interrelationships between 
syndromes depend on the variables in- 
cluded. It would be almost impossible 
for a home to be high on acceptance and 
low on indulgence because there are two 
variables belonging to both syndromes. 
In the same way democracy would not 
be high if acceptance were low because 
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5-2, direction of criticism, belongs to 
both syndromes. 

The composition of the variables af- 
fects the groupings of parents in other 
ways. The acceptance syndrome, for ex- 
ample, includes 3.17, effectiveness of 
policy, and 3.18, disciplinary friction. In 
general, homes with good rapport, ac- 
ceptance and child-centeredness are high 
on effectiveness. On the other hand it 
might seem that some homes would be 
acceptant but ineffective. As a matter of 
fact there are a number of homes which 
fail to fit the acceptant syndrome only 
on those two variables. Whether these 
homes should be classed as acceptant is 
a moot question, but it seemed most 
profitable in the present study to clas- 
sify the homes strictly in terms of the 
syndromes as described. In a more de- 
tailed analysis it might be worthwhile 
to investigate these refinements. 


FREQUENT PATTERNS OF PARENT 
BEHAVIOR 


The first general characteristic to be 
noted from the figures in Table g is the 
general relationship between the three 
syndromes. They are all positively cor- 
related with each other, 

A more detailed analysis reveals, how- 
ever, that the correlation is much greater 
at the negative end of each scale. This 
can be best shown by examining all the 
cases which are rated low on any syn- 
drome. There are only three cases which 
are rated low on one and high on any 
other. 

Furthermore, all the cases rated low 
on any variable can be grouped into 


three categories. These three are: reject- 
ant, autocratic, nonchalant; rejectant, 
autocratic, not nonchalant; and auto- 
cratic, not rejectant, not nonchalant. Of 
the 52 possible cases, 43 are included in 
these three groups. 

The cases at the positive end of the 
scales are not so closely clustered. In 
homes which are acceptant, there are 
three classes: the democratic, not in- 
dulgent, including one-third of the cases; 
the indulgent, not democratic, including 
one-third of the cases; and a smaller 
group of democratic indulgent parents. 
Also there is a sizable group of homes 
which are not acceptant but are high on 
other variables, There are 17 cases which 
are indulgent, not acceptant, not demo- 
cratic. 

This pattern of interrelationships re- 
flects the fact that there are fewer ways 
to reject children than there are ways to 
accept them. The rejecting parents try 
to avoid the burdens of parenthood. 
They can do this in only two ways, by 
ignoring, or by a tight autocratic control. 

On the other hand parents who accept 
their children make a positive effort to 
raise them properly, and more choices 
are available. The parents can be demo- 
cratic or indulgent, or both. Even if the 
parent does not actively and affection- 
ately accept the child, there are several 
ways in which he can casually undertake 
parenthood. He can be indulgent, demo- 
cratic, or autocratic, 

In the next chapter these patterns will 
be discussed in more detail and a fuller 
picture of the parents and their methods 
of child raising will be revealed. 














CHAPTER III 


TYPES OF PARENT BEHAVIOR: REJECTANT 


EJECTANCE, as defined in this study, 
R is the unifying dynamic which seg- 
regates one quarter of the parents from 
the rest of the group. The basic attitude 
which these parents have in order to be 
consistently hostile, unaffectionate, dis- 
approving and emotionally distant in 
their treatment of the child is so perva- 
sive that it is psychologically impossible 
for them to be genuinely solicitous or 
democratic or understanding. In ac- 
counting for their behavior, rejectance 
is the most important single concept. 
This is not to say that rejectant parents 
are all alike; in fact, there are two 
sharply differentiated patterns of reject- 
ance which emerge from an analysis of 
their behavior. (See Figure 1*) The first 
of these rejectant patterns is character- 
ized by its nonchalance, its inertness and 
a general atmosphere of unconcern for 
the child’s welfare. The other pattern is 
marked by an active dominance and a 
conspicuous hostility in the parents’ 
treatment of the child. 

The underlying emotional attitude of 
rejectance so pervades all aspects of these 
parents’ behavior that they are much 
alike in their general pattern. The simi- 
larities of Figure 1 are more striking 
than their differences. Both types of 
rejectant homes are maladjusted; con- 


* Figure 1 is typical of the other profiles used 
in this study, The average rating of a group of 
homes on each of the thirty variables is repre- 
sented. The position of the dot relative to the 
mid-line indicates the deviation of the group 
from the average of the entire Fels population. 
The actual average of the group has been multi- 
plied by a correction factor to make the profiles 
of different sized groups comparable. A dot 
outside the first line indicates that the deviation 
of the group from the Fels mean is significant 
at the 5% level; the second line represents the 
deviation significant at the 1% level, 


flict, quarrels and resentment prevail; 
warm, sociable relations either between 
members of the family or between the 
family and the outside world seem ab- 
sent. Since the child’s interests are sub- 
ordinated to those of others, the arbi- 
trariness and coerciveness with which he 
is treated is easily understood. The par- 
ental policy, even though reinforced by 
severe penalties, is so vague and arbi- 
trary that it is generally unsuccessful. 
Pervading these specific aspects of pa- 
rental handling, there is a general resent- 
ment and hostility toward the child 
which reveals itself in expressions of dis- 
approval and constant carping. Parental 
understanding is at a minimum. 

Such parents dislike children, but find- 
ing themselves saddled with a family, 
either through accident or a sense of 
duty, they try to raise their children 
with a minimum of effort. Since it is 
much easier to dictate to the child than 


‘to let him have a voice in decisions, they 


are dictatorial. When the child is annoy- 
ing or disobedient, they have little in- 
clination to do anything more than to 
punish him and resent him. They make 
little attempt to understand the child, 
because they are not sufficiently inter- 
ested to take the trouble. There is a 
deeper significance to their attitude than 
the attempt to conserve energy; there is 
an active, positive resentment reflected in 
their constant rejection, Their hostility 
pushes them to frustrate the child need- 
lessly or to ignore him when a friendly 
interest would cost them nothing. 

The differences between the two types 
of parents are shown in the profiles of 
Figure 1. The parents who reject by 
ignoring the child have a more inert 
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No. Variable 

1.4 | Adjustment of nome Moledjusted Well-adjusted 
1.2 | Activeness of Home Inactive @ Active 

1.5 | Discord in Home Harmony -@—O—j Conflict 

1.6@| Sociability of Family Reclusive Exponsive 

1.7 | Coordination of Household Chaotic € Coordinated 
1.9! | Child-centeredness of Home Child- subordinate QD Chiid-centered 
2.11 | Duration of Contact with Mother Brief contac Extensive contact 
2-12 | Intensity of Contoct with Mother inert +O Vigorous 

3.1 | Restrictivenes of Regulations Freedom OQ Restriction 
3.12 | Readiness of Enforcement Lox oO Vigilant 

3.13 | Severity of Actual Penoities _ Mild Severe 

3.14 | Justificetion of Policy Arbitrary }_O- Rational 

3.15 | Democracy of Policy Orctatorial Democratic 
3.16 | Clarity of Policy Vogue }+——_ © Clear 

3.17 | Effectiveness of Policy Unsuccessful }-@> Successful 
3.16 | Disciplinary Friction Concordant OO Contentious 
3.21 | Quentity of Suggestion Non - suggesting O Suggesting 
3.22) Coerciveness of Suggestion Suggestion optional Mandatory 
33 | Accelerational Attempt Retardatory Acceleratory 
41 | General Bobying Withhoids help -O— Over-helps 
4.2 | General Protectiveness Exposing e O Sheltering 

5.1 | Readiness of Criticism Uncritical € Critical 

52 | Direction of Criticism Disapproval Approval 

6.1 | Readiness of Explanation Thworts curiosity Satisfies curiosity 
71 |Soligtousness for Welfare Nonchalant }- €Qj)— ad Anzious 

7.2 | Acceptence of Child Rejection po—e Devotion 

8.1 | Understanding Obtuse QO Keen 

8.2 Emotionolity towerd Child Objective E motional 

6.3 | Affectionateness toward Child Hostile }C— Affectionate 
18.4 |Repport with Child Isolation -&> Close rapport 

O NONCHALANT-REJEC TANT 
@ ACTIVE-REJECTANT 
Fic. 1 








contact with him. They are less suggest- 
ing, restricting and confining. They are 
extremely nonchalant about his welfare, 
whereas the actively repressing type of 
parent is more continuously restricting 
and autocratic. Parents who adopt the 
first method shrug off their responsibili- 
ties almost completely, ignore the child 
as much as possible, are nonchalant of 
his welfare within the limits of their 


legal responsibility, and maintain only 
minimum contact with him. To the de- 
gree that the child does not actively 
intrude upon his parents’ interests and 
comforts, such a solution is quite satis- 
factory for them. Since, however, chil- 
dren will not always let themselves be 
ignored, such parents are usually unsuc- 
cessful in divorcing themselves from the 
child. When he does become annoying, 
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these parents usually adopt measures 
whose severity reflects their irritation at 
being bothered and their determination 
to settle the problem once and for all. 

If the method of passive rejection does 
not work successfully, if the child is too 
young to be ignored, or if the parents’ 
resentment is active and venomous, they 
may adopt a more stringent technique 
for repressing the child. By prescribing 
his life in every detail, by hemming him 
in with iron clad rules of behavior, by 
anticipating every real or imagined mis- 
demeanor, parents can forestall many of 
the incidents which would otherwise dis- 
turb their peace of mind. Such parents 
are no less rejecting than those who are 
more nonchalant; their rules are estab- 
lished to secure their own comfort rather 
than the child’s welfare. In addition, 
they often introduce rules which are un- 
necessarily restricting and insist on be- 
havior for no apparent reason beyond 
a desire to be frustrating. 

We should not get the impression that 
these rejectant parents, whether active 
or nonchalant, are grossly cruel and 
neglectful. They do not leave their child- 
ren on doorsteps or beat them with a 
cat-o-nine-tails. Their rejection is more 
petty. They are unappreciative, irritable, 
cold, unsympathetic. Their rejection is 
real enough, and extreme enough to ap- 
pear shameful to the observer, but, with- 
in the Fels population, it does not reach 
the stage of desertion or cruelty. 

At the same time rejection as defined 
in this study is a pattern of overt parent 
behavior. It does not include patterns 
of behavior which are fundamentally re- 
jectant but masked by a facade of devo- 
tion. Some of the people who do not 
apparently belong to the rejectant group 
may hide a deep fundamental resent- 
ment of their children. | 


| 


In describing the motivation behind 
rejectant behavior, the previous discus- 
sion may have given the impression that 
such behavior is the result of a conscious, 
volitional choice, This is not necessarily 
true. In most cases the pattern of be- 
havior exhibited by the parent is his ad- 
justment to the conflicts of parenthood. 
Like many other adjustments, his reject- 
ant behavior satisfies his motives yet is 
not arrived at consciously and deliber- 
ately. 


SAM DUGAN: NONCHALANT REJECTANCE 


The Dugan home is soberly industri- 
ous, almost. puritan in its quality. Mar- 
ried in their teens, both parents have a 
farm background and setting up as farm- 
ers was, for them, a logical and unques- 
tioned step. Both parents are staid, con- 
servative individuals, solemnly intent on 
life as a business. In their struggles to 
get ahead both have had to work ex- 
tremely hard, but their ideology goes 
beyond this—work is not a means but an 
end in itself, and most recreation can 
be chalked off as a frivolous use of time. 
Both are so firmly entrenched in the pat- 
tern of values laid down by generations 
of industrious forebears, the general 
“farm culture”, that an outsider finds it 
hard to believe they really are so young— 
still in their twenties—rather than the 
settled, middle-aged couple their atti- 
tudes would indicate. If there is con- 
flict, restlessness, an urge to see the world 
in a different perspective than that given 
by a small Markham County farm, it is 
so deeply repressed and hidden as to go 
unrecognized even by the Dugans them- 
selves. 

Their acceptance of the isolation and 
hard work afforded by the farm life they 
have chosen is in part a reflection of 
their own reclusive and rather anti-social 
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temperaments, Mrs. Dugan, in particu- 
lar, was probably termed shy as a girl. 
Now a mature woman, she can only be 
described as cold, hostile, suspicious. 
Little companionship is evident in the 
marriage; there is hardly more interac- 
tion between husband and wife than be- 
tween either one and a stranger. Work 
is divided according to the traditional 
farm pattern—the man to the barns and 
fields, the woman to the house and child 
training—with little mutual interchange 
of experience beyond routine informa- 
tional conversation. 

In this setting, child bearing is as 
natural and unquestioned as the farm 
work itself, a matter not of choice and 
planning but of custom, even duty. Thus 
Sam, who was born within a year, was 
“accepted” as an inevitable part of their 
marriage, even though the Dugans have 
no fondness for children as such. They 
found little recompense in enjoyment 
for the burden of fitting his schedule and 
demands into an already overcrowded 
work program. Parental policy, there- 
fore, had to set rigid boundaries, require 
a minimum of contact with the child, 
and let the parents off in the easiest 
fashion commensurate with their obliga- 
tion to the child, so that they could de- 
vote themselves to the more imporant 
work waiting for them. 

This type of handling is evident even 
in Sam’s infancy. Accounts of fondling 
the baby or playing with him are rare. 
A visitor reports that, at eleven months, 
“his mother was dressing him at the 
kitchen table, holding him on her lap 
like a small baby and thrusting him into 
his clothes.” No opportunity was given 
for any degree of self-help because that 
would have been time consuming. At the 
same age, on the other hand, he was 
already being given sharp slaps to teach 


him not to get into things. The home 
has been highly accelerational in those 
areas where the mother’s goal is to be 
able to leave the child alone without 
worrying about him; at the same time, 
more help is given than the child needs 
if doing so will save time and effort. 

Over and above the attempt to con- 
serve time and energy in the handling 
of the child, Mrs. Dugan is unduly re- 
strictive and autocratic. An example 
from a time-sample recording made on 
an early home visit is illustrative: (17 
months) “He saw my book and dove for 
it, jabbering unintelligibly. He slapped 
at my book and his mother said, ‘Don’t 
do that.’ He took my ankle in his hand, 
and his mother told him not to do that. 
He went over to the couch and pulled at 
a pillow, to which his mother said, ‘Now 
leave that alone.’ He came over to me 
and pulled at my pen and buttons, His 
mother pulled him away.” Mrs. Dugan’s 
vigilant severity in this instance seems 
unnecessary, if her only motivation is 
to conserve energy. Probably it reflects 
an active resentment and hostility. 

As Sam grew older and could more 
nearly be trusted to conform, the rela- 
tionship became more inert with Mrs. D. 
ignoring his activities until a disciplin- 
ary crisis would arise. The fact that Mrs. 
Dugan rarely forestalls a crisis by acting 
ahead of time can, in part, be attributed 
to her lack of attention to the child— 
there is practically no interaction be- 
tween her and Sam except when he has 
done something irritating or “wrong”. 
This aloofness is evident in the following 
anecdote from a report of a visit made 
when Sam was three: “He had one 
period of giggling which lasted several 
minutes and was renewed with a rather 
forced note once or twice subsequently. 
His mother did not enter into his gig- 
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gling, but on the other hand she made 
no attempt to stop him and waited until 
it disappeared.” This visit was made 
shortly after the birth of Sam’s first sib, 
and the mother reports that the only 
time she had seen Sam exhibit real jeal- 
ousy was when the maternal grandpar- 
ents visited: “They have held Sam a good 
deal more than his parents do; when his 
grandparents hold the baby Sam shows 
real jealousy and strives in various ways 
to get their attention.” (Visitor’s report 
of mother’s comments.) 

Lack of interaction is evident in other 
areas than discipline too. Sam’s speech 
development was slow, and after he did 
begin to talk his language was markedly 
distorted, Another visitor reports: ‘Mrs. 
Dugan said that she and his father could 
understand him, but that most people 
could not. They make no attempt to 
correct his speech.” It is as if once bare 
communication had been established, no 
matter how faulty, they felt their respon- 
sibility was at an end. There is a general 
disinterest in Sam’s inner life, what he 
thinks, feels, how he’s reacting. One 
home visitor reports that over a period 
of two years or so, she never heard Mrs. 
Dugan so much as ask Sam what had 
happened at school that day. In the 
school area, as in others, Mrs. Dugan’s 
only concern is with success or failure, 
conforming conduct or troublesome 
mischief. When Sam was having difficulty 
with spelling, she dutifully drilled him 
at home, demonstrating a “what can you 
expect?” attitude, and some irritation at 
the extra time entailed. 

Again it seems that Mrs. Dugan’s be- 
havior is too extreme to be accounted 
for solely in terms of a minimum ex- 
penditure of effort. She now seems un- 
necessarily aloof and disinterested, just 
as formerly she seemed unneécessarily 


vigilant and restrictive. Both probably 
reflect the same underlying hostility. 

Aside from the psychological isolation 
it provides, the home is not severely 
restricting at this point. Arbitrary stand- 
ards for conduct have been laid down, 
but so long as Sam conforms to those 
standards his behavior is not too closely 
scrutinized—the parents have neither the 
time nor the interest. The independence 
this has fostered, plus a desperate seeking 
for affection and attention and demands 
for status of one sort or another, have 
made his school record one of near-de- 
linquency, although at home he is just 
conforming enough to escape the ‘“‘prob- 
lem” classification. By identification with 
gangs, he has found the affection and 
status which he misses at home, but there 
is no reason to suppose that a redirection 
of his behavior into socially acceptable 
channels is not possible. So far as Sam 
himself is concerned, however, help in 
the redirection of his energies will have 
to come from teachers or other interested 
adults—his parents are as unperceptive 
of his problems now as they were in their 
own behavior which created the prob- 
lems. 


BETTY MCKANE;: ACTIVE REJECTANCE 


Mrs, McKane is fundamentally a self- 
ish, ego-centric woman who evaluates 
events and people in terms of the extent 
to which they contribute to her own sat- 
isfaction. She is one of nine children, who 
takes childbearing and raising a family 
as a matter of course but is fundamentally 
irritated by children. When Betty was 
six months old, Mrs. McKane remarked: 
“I hate to sit and hold her . . . I don’t 
care to hold babies . . . for some reason 
or other I never did.” 

As an individual, Mrs. McKane is ag- 
gressive, dominant, given to expressing 
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her opinions fervently, with a vigorous 
bob of the head punctuating each pro- 
nouncement. She indulges herself with 
a lot of sleep, enjoys evenings off at the 
“Y” with other women, seems to seek 
rather a “bachelor-girl” existence, with 
which her husband and children must 
interfere as little as possible. She suffers 
no pangs of conscience in modifying her 
home, her children’s behavior or her 
husband’s mode of life to suit her own 
convenience and tastes. 

Though Mrs. McKane would probably 
be unable to verbalize a philosophy of 
the parent’s role, she nevertheless has 
certain cast-iron attitudes which she is 
uninhibited about expressing and un- 
questioning in applying. In describing 
her own behavior she is completely mat- 
ter-of-fact, even righteous, and rarely 
makes an effort to rationalize or justify 
her policies. She is utterly obtuse and 
insensitive to other people’s needs, com- 
pletely lacking in understanding of or 
sympathy for “the child personality.” 

For Mrs. McKane the model child is 
the quiet, unobtrusive one. She attains 
this goal in two ways—by imposing on 
the child rigid standards of behavior 
which become habitual, and by meeting 
immediate situations with arbitrary com- 
mands. Throughout, there is a note of 
suspicion, as if the mother believed that 
her whole disciplinary policy would col- 
lapse unless constantly reinforced by 
fresh and more virulent commands. She 
is thoroughly pessimistic of what might 
result from. Betty’s initiative. The meas- 
ures taken to insure obedience (severe 
tone, harsh words, sarcasm, etc.) are as 
caustic as those many parents use as pun- 
ishment after the fact. This strictness is 
not as much evidence of Mrs. McKane’s 
concern for the children’s well-being as 
it is a reflection of her own desire to 


secure herself from annoyance and irri- 
tating conflicts. 

If Betty eats an ice cream cone, her 
mother says: “I suppose you’re going to 
spill that down the front of your dress.” 
If Betty is sent upstairs to take a bath, 
Mrs. McKane says: “I suppose you're 
going to leave those dirty clothes all over 
the floor when you're through.” If Betty 
starts out the door, she says: “I suppose 
you're going to leave the screen open and 
let every fly in town into this house.” 
Always it is taken for granted that Betty, 
left to her own volition, will do some- 
thing that is irritating to the mother or 
contrary to the accepted standards of the 
home. In the words of the family doctor, 
“Mrs. McKane is much too strict with 
the girls; she would like it if they would 
sit on a chair and do nothing.” Another 
observer writes: “The mother would 
prefer that her children be altogether 
inactive, or so inhumanly good that no 
effort on her part is necessary.” 

Although Mrs, McKane’s behavior can 
perhaps be accounted for in terms of her 
self-indulgence, her eternal vigilance 
seems to require considerably more en- 
ergy than is necessary to produce a 
docile, well-disciplined child. She seems 
to go out of her way to be frustrating, 
caustic and unpleasant to Betty. She is 
so gratuitously venomous that she must 
feel an active resentment and _ hostility 
toward the child. 

Second only to the severity of the 
atmosphere is the inconsistency of policy. 
“Nonsense” that may draw down severe 
punishment. one time may on another 
occasion be laughed off, depending on 
Mrs. McKane’s mood; she indulges in 
rough joking horseplay with the children 
when she’s feeling good, but when the 
mood passes she flares up with sudden 
anger and clamps down on the girls with 
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heavy-handed parental authority. This 
irrational and whimsical treatment leaves 
the children with only a hazy concept of 
what behavior is actually sanctioned. 
The amount of babying, sheltering, 
solicitousness, etc.—expressed directly to 
the child or implicit in parental policy— 
is too extreme in Mrs. McKane’s case to 
be representative of the rejecting group. 
This anxiety is probably a function of 
her own maladjustments and irrational 
fears. She will not let her older daughter, 
aged twelve, go to the store alone, for 
instance, because “a man might get her” 
—Mrs. McKane herself has given con- 
siderable evidence that fear of ravish- 
ment is practically a phobia with her. 
Even though this solicitousness is atypi- 
cal of the rejecting group, it shows again 
how Mrs. McKane’s own peace of mind 
is the determining factor in her handling 
of the children. She protects her daugh- 
ters rigorously from certain imagined or 
real dangers that are, to her, genuine and 
threatening, at the same time that she 
exposes them all, and Betty particularly, 
to traumatic psychological experiences, 
e.g. She threatened to break up the home 


and take the children with her if her 
husband didn’t get transferred to the 
day shift. She is so lacking in understand- 
ing, so obtuse from the psychological 
view point, that she simply doesn’t per- 
ceive what is significant. 

During Betty’s preschool years Mrs. 
McKane’s treatment was an illogical and 
haphazard succession of warm indul- 
gence, strict discipline, and anxious so- 
licitude. After Betty was six, however, 
the warmth disappeared and the picture 
is now more generally one of cold indif- 
ference and dislike alternating with 
heated conflict. From this time on the 
mother is rated as being extremely re- 
jecting and hostile toward the child. 

In reaction to this vigorous and con- 
stricting policy Betty has steadily become 
withdrawn, shy and stubbornly resistant, 
in a passive fashion, to adult authority. 
At school her decorous and superficially 
docile behavior cannot be criticized, but 
in any situation which demands a re- 
sponse she retreats into an almost in- 
audible, ‘I don’t know’. Her bewildered, 
discouraged teacher says: “I just can’t get 
at her—nothing seems to reach her.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


TYPES OF PARENT BEHAVIOR: CASUAL 


N CHAPTER II we advanced the thesis 
I that members of the various incon- 
sistent groups were not necessarily to be 
considered as being half-way between the 
two extremes; instead they may be peo- 
ple for whom the particular concept is 
irrelevant and inapplicable. With respect 
to the syndromes of acceptance and 
rejectance, however, the parents who fit 
neither of the extreme patterns do tend 
to be consistently mild and casual in 
their emotional relationships with the 
child. This finding would seem to lend 
weight to the hypothesis that acceptance- 
rejectance is a basic emotional variable 
important in formulating the attitudes 
of all parents. For this reason, we have 
rechristened this inconsistent group and 
will call such parents “casual” in the rest 
of the study. 

The casualness of these parents, even 
though it is a unifying and consistent 
characteristic, does not predetermine 
other aspects of their parental behavior. 
Unlike rejectant parents, members of the 
casual group differ from each other in 
their philosophy of child training and 
in their habitual patterns of handling 
day-to-day issues. ‘The casual parents are 
less readily classified into neat little 
groupings than are either rejectant or 
acceptant parents. There are, however, 
two types of casual parents who appear 
with sufficient frequency to demand in- 
dividual study, The first of these groups 
is composed of parents whose techniques 
of child handling can be described as 
autocratic; the second, of those who are 
generally indulgent toward the child. 


CASUAL AUTOCRACY 


The rejectant parents described earlier 
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are all autocratic, Their autocracy is a 
natural consequence of being parents to 
undesired and disliked children. Autoc- 
racy can, however, be a positive tech- 
nique which some parents adopt as the 
most desirable method of raising chil- 
dren. A strict autocracy, by its very 
principles, restrains parents from show- 
ing an abundance of overt warmth and 
affection, but nevertheless it can appear 
without being allied to out and out re- 
jection. 

The profile of the autocratic type of 
casual parent is shown in Figure 2. While 
the group is not nearly as extreme, even 
on the autocratic variables, as are the 
rejecting groups, it is significantly below 
the Fels mean on all of the variables in 
the democratic syndrome. In addition, 
autocratic homes are likely to be mal- 
adjusted, chaotic ones in which parental 
handling is more emotional than ra- 
tional. 

The picture found in this group of 
parents does not fit the common concept 
of autocracy in that the parents are not 
coldly and efficiently autocratic. Their 
dictatorship is charged with emotion and 
instead of solving their problems neatly 
and efficiently, they blunder through one 
crisis after another to some makeshift 
solution. 

All the members of this group would 
subscribe to the doctrine that the. par- 
ents’ authority is superior to the child’s 
in every area. Within the group, how- 
ever, there are two patterns. On the one 
hand, there are those parents who con- 
sciously adopt a policy of old-fashioned 
discipline and who go to considerable 
lengths to demonstrate their superiority 
even in minor and unimportant issues. 
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14 | Adjustment of Home Maladjusted Oo ell-adjusted 
1.2 | Activeness of Home Inactive 8 Active 

1.5 | Discord in Home Harmony Conflict 

1.6a| Sociability of Family Reclusive Exponsive 

1.7 | Coordination of Household Chaotic Coordinated 
1.91 | Child-centeredness of Home Child- subordinate > Cnild-centered 
2.11 | Duration of Gontoct with Mother Brief contact Q Extensive contact 
2.12 | Intensity of Contact with Mother Inert Vigorous 

3.1 | Restrictivenes of Regulations Freedom Restriction 

3.12 | Readiness of Enforcement Lox oO Vigilont 

3.13 | Severity of Actual Penalties Mild Severe 

3.14 | Justification of Policy Arbitrary Rational 

3.15 | Democracy of Policy Dictatorial .¢ Democratic 
3.16 | Clarity of Policy Vague Clear 

3.17 | Effectiveness of Policy Unsuccessful G Successful 

3.18 | Disciplinary Friction Concordant Contentious 
3.21 | Quantity of Suggestion Non - suggesting G Suggesting 

3.22) Coerciveness of Suggestion Suggestion optional Mandatory 

3.3 | Accelerational Attempt Retordatory Acceleratory 
4.1 | General Babying Withholds help oO 14 Over-helps 

4.2 | General Protectiveness Exposing Sheltering 

5.1 | Readiness of Criticism Uncriticat ' Criticet 

5.2 | Direction of Criticism Disapproval Approval 

6.1 | Readiness of Explanation Thwarts curiosity QO fe Sotisfies curiosity 
7.1 |Solicitousness for Welfare Nonchalant by Anzious 

7.2 | Acceptance of Child Rejection Devotion 

8.1 | Understanding Obtuse . Keen , 
8.2 |Emotionality toward Child Objective CG Emotional 

8.3 | Affectionateness toward Child Hostile Affectionate 
8.4 |Rapport with Child Isolation Close rapport 








































































































O CASUAL- AUTOCRATIC 
@ CASUAL- INDULGENT 


Fic. 2 


This group we will say are autocratic by 
policy. On the other hand, there are 
parents within the casual autocratic 
group who feel that they have adopted 
more modern methods of child training. 
They make a conscious attempt to be 
sympathetic with their childreni and to 
understand the child’s point of view. 
Therefore, they do not go out of their 
way to establish their dominance but 


nevertheless do resort to dictatorial com- 
mands whenever it is expedient or when- 
ever the issue is very important. This 
group will be called autocratic by ex- 
pediency. 

T'wo cases are presented to illustrate 
two types of autocratic home found in 
this group. The Mitchells represent that 
group of parents who consciously and 
deliberately hold to a belief in old- 
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fashioned discipline. The Bates, on the 
other hand, are dictatorial more as a 
matter of expediency than as a matter 
of policy. 


DIANA MITCHELL: CASUAL AUTOCRATIC 
(POLICY) 


Fairly representative of the “auto- 
cratic” farm families are the Mitchells, 
who also demonstrate the fact that the 
rural culture pattern is often too strong 
to be more than slightly modified by 
higher education. (See Chapter VI). Mr. 
Mitchell had two years of college, Mrs. 
Mitchell three; they are fairly sophisti- 
cated and would probably describe them- 
selves as up-to-date and modern in most 
respects, yet their techniques of child 
training reflect the standards of an older 
generation rather than any current or 
progressive theories. Mr. Mitchell, in par- 
ticular, would be the first to subscribe 
to a statement made by another farm 
father in the study to the effect that 
today’s children think they “can tell 
their parents off’ and that no child of 
his was ever going to tell him what to 
do. 

Within the framework of this philoso- 
phy—“the child must be kept in his 
place’’—the Mitchells accept their chil- 
dren and to some degree enjoy them as 
personalities. When they are exerting 
themselves as parents, either in “train- 
ing” the children or in disciplining 
them, nagging criticism is used exclu- 
sively to express parental opinion, for 
the Mitchells feel that praise for con- 
formity is unwarranted and unnecessary. 
As long as their autocratic philosophy is 
governing their behavior, they are as 
harsh and dictatorial as either Mrs. Mc- 
Kane or Mrs. Dugan. However, when no 
issue is at stake Mrs. Mitchell abandons 
her parental pedestal and is genuinely 


friendly with the children, companion- 
able and interested in their activities. 
In like circumstances Mrs. McKane is 


still the vigilant shrew, Mrs. Dugan dis- 


tant and disinterested. Though the chil- 
dren recognize and enjoy these periods 
of intimacy, they are necessarily more 
keenly aware of the caustic disapproval 
they so often encounter. 

Like the McKanes and the Dugans, 
the Mitchells evaluate the children’s be- 
havior according to its overt characteris- 
tics and seldom attempt to understand 
the motivation lying behind it. Each 
instance is observed and judged as an 
independent situation, completely di- 
vorced from its context and the per- 
sonality of the child. If the behavior 
meets prescribed parental standards, it 
is tolerated; if it violates them, it is con- 
demned, regardless of modifying circum- 
stances. Mrs. Mitchell’s obtuseness is il- 
lustrated by this visitor’s report: “Mrs. 
Mitchell shows little insight in regard 
to Diana. She told with some irritation 
how Diana won't practice the piano, help 
with the dishes, etc.; then she mentioned 
that Diana for several months has been 
begging to have her hair put up in curls 
—a request which was refused because it 
was too much trouble, The girl who 
stayed with the children the night before 
my visit had put up Diana’s hair for 
her; this morning Diana was a changed 
person, helped her mother with the 
dishes voluntarily, asked if there were 
anything more she could do, and in gen- 
eral displayed all kinds of grown-up 
qualities. Mrs. M. obviously drew no 
conclusions about how she might handle 
Diana from this incident, and told me 
the story just as an amusing example of 
Diana’s inconsistency.” 

Mrs. Mitchell’s lack of insight and 
perception, combined with her insist- 
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ence on parental domination, often leads 
to a highly emotional reaction. She finds 
resistance in a disciplinary situation in- 
explicable and attributes it to sheer will- 
ful stubbornness on the child’s part; she 
then has no recourse but increasingly 
severe measures, emotionally executed. 
Another instance is illustrative: “Mrs. 
M. told of an incident which occurred re- 
cently—she had told Charles to go up 
and stay in his room as punishment for 
some trivial offense. Charles flatly refused 
to go, and Mrs. Mitchell finally whipped 
him up the stairs with a fly swatter— 
Charley maintaining all the time that he 
wouldn’t stay. The child did come 
straight downstairs, and the same thing 
happened again, About the third time 
he came down, Mrs. Mitchell grabbed 
him, said she knew one place where he 
couldn’t get out, and locked him in the 
cellar. Mrs, Mitchell’s opinion of all this 
is that her will must triumph and that a 
mere child can’t intimidate her.” 

Another time she spanked Charles 
seven times in succession because he 
wouldn't stay in his room, and remarked 
hopelessly to the visitor’ that she can’t 
lock him in the closet as punishment be- 
cause Charles says he likes it in there. 
During such disciplinary crises, Mrs. 
Mitchell gets madder and madder, and 
finally in her determination to triumph 
adopts measures that she herself would 
label as unwarrantedly severe. 

It is obvious that this type of auto- 
cratic home resembles in no way the 
cold efficiency usually attributed to 
“Prussian discipline’. Actually the home 
is rather chaotic, with the children usu- 
ally testing the limits of the parents’ 
endurance before giving in and obeying. 
Hardly any element of the day’s schedule 
or required activities is so routinized and 
accepted but that there is conflict in its 


execution. Even in situations other than 
disciplinary ones the parents’ goals are 
often not accomplished because of in- 
efficiency, stemming largely from paren- 
tal impatience and emotionality. All one 
winter, for instance, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Mitchell would try to help Diana with 
her arithmetic lessons—a period when 
school failure was imminent—they con- 
sistently got so riled at her inability to 
grasp what they were explaining that the 
tutoring session would end with Diana 
in tears, being sent to bed in dire dis- 
grace, and no farther along in arithmetic 
comprehension. Another time Diana was 
performing stunts on her bike, when she 
crashed into a wall and cut her face; 
Mrs. Mitchell reports, “her father was so 
mad at her that he didn’t speak to her 
for a week—that hurt her worse than the 
fall did.” This blindly emotional re- 
action, on the parents’ part to the chil- 
dren’s behavior and the lack of clarity 
or consistency, make the children in turn 
uncertain as to just what they must do 
to secure approval, frustrates them, and 
contributes to their rebellion. 

Each child is reacting differently to the 
difficulties the home presents. An inter- 
viewer writes of Diana: “Altogether D. 
presented the picture of a child who is 
unhappy and insecure over a good part 
of her environment. The sibling rivalry 
has always existed; its present emotional 
quality and overtness is probably due to 
some deeper home maladjustment. . . . 
She is afraid to step out of line or else 
is still bidding for recognition and se- 
curity by compliance and is bitter that 
others get away with rebellion and get 
more than she.” 

Charles, whose “stubbornness” marks 
him as a problem in his mother’s eyes, 
is taking a more direct and aggressive 
path toward securing status. He is defi- 
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nitely not “the baby brother”, nor is he 
intimidated by his mother, though his 
father can still exact strict obedience 
from him. His independence, rebellious 
though it may be, earns a certain grudg- 
ing respect from the parents and to this 
extent represents a healthier adjustment 
than Diana’s nervousness, timidity and 
anxious compliance. 


STANLEY BATES: CASUAL AUTOCRATIC 
(EXPEDIENCY) 


The Bates are representative of a large 
“average” group of parents who accept 
their children, are devoted to them, but 
are pretty casual about parental policy 
as such and have no hard and fast no- 
tions of the superior role of an adult in 
dealing with children. They are inclined 
to meet most situations after an auto- 
cratic fashion simply because it is easier 
and less time-consuming to make de- 
cisions themselves rather than to help 
the child arrive at one. Their decisions 
are usually benevolent, in that they do 
not represent an attempt to withdraw 
from or avoid the child, and his inter- 
ests and desires are taken into account. 
On the other hand if there is a serious 
discrepancy between the parent’s wishes 
and the child’s, the decision is auto- 
matically awarded to the adult and se- 
vere measures may be taken if necessary 
to insure obedience. Where the parent 
who feels he must maintain adult au- 
thority and prestigé, no matter what the 
situation, will inconvenience himself 
mightily in the attempt (cf. Mrs. Mitchell 
who whipped the child seven successive 
times for challenging her authority, say- 
ing ‘“‘no young sprout could tell her what 
to do’), the Bates or other members of 
this more nonchalant group, having no 
set philosophy, usually take the most 
convenient course on all questions of 





minor disobedience and react with 
severity only where the child’s behavior 
warrants it. 

The casualness the Bates exhibit in 
parental policy is also evident in their 
general behavior. Meals, bedtimes, and 
other parts of the schedule are subject to 
rather whimsical change, and the addi- 
tion of children to the household was not 
felt to necessitate a move toward more 
regularity, From the earliest age Stan 
was taken along to movies, on visits to 
relatives, etc. and had no consistent 
schedule for meals or for sleeping. One 
visitor reports when Stan was two and 
a half that the family had been to the 
movies the night before and he hadn’t 
been put to bed until after midnight. 
The father remarked at this time, “I 
think it’s silly to keep kids to a tight 
schedule. Makes them sissies. Then when 
they are taken off it, it disorganizes 
them.” 

Having no strong values that com- 
pel her to adopt a certain role, accom- 
plish a certain amount, or attempt to 
mold her children into certain types of 
personalities, Mrs. Bates acts impulsively, 
meeting each situation as it arises ac- 
cording to what is most convenient or 
what she thinks at the moment is “the 
right thing to do”. She herself is a 
genial, well-adjusted person, easily 
aroused to affection and anger but not 
the type to “carry a grudge” after an 
emotional outburst. While she may be 
unduly severe in a disciplinary situation, 
no hostility persists after punishment has 
been meted out. To illustrate, a visitor 
writes: “Once during the visit Stanley 
pulled the stem of my watch; Mrs. B. 
spanked him across the hands and on the 
buttocks with a ruler. Stan turned on her 
and kicked her, threw a pillow about 
and kicked furniture for approximately 
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five minutes before he regained his good 
humor. Only a few moments after that 
Mrs. Bates was tickling him affection- 
ately and he was laughing uproariously.” 

Though the home is arbitrary, all 
large decisions being parent-sponsored, 
the child is given more real freedom of 
movement than in those homes we have 
already considered because the parent 
doesn’t interfere in those areas where 
she feels that his behavior ‘“‘doesn’t make 
any difference.” She is nog, like the re- 
jecting parents, expecting him to get 
into mischief, nor is she sufficiently in- 
terested in the sheer maintenance of au- 
thority to supervise his every action. The 
fact that Stan has to help with the farm 
chores, for instance, is a parent decision, 
but when he shall do the work, in what 
order, and by what methods are matters 
he has insisted on deciding for himself, 
and his parents acquiesce. 

Both parents tend to enjoy Stan and 
have a genuine appreciation of his per- 
sonality, ‘They are in the habit of taking 
him along with them, and when he is 
left at home it is not because they wish 
to be rid of him but because it is too 
inconvenient from some other stand- 
point. For example, Mr. Bates took Stan 
along when he went to work (an outdoor 
job) for several months when Stan was 
quite small, but Stan had the habit of 
running into the street and couldn't be 
broken of it, so Mr, B: finally had to stop 
taking him. Mrs. Bates often brings the 
children into town with her when she 
shops, buys them ice cream cones or 
candy, and is kindly and indulgent in 
many small ways. 

This enjoyment and appreciation, 
however, can’t be taken as evidence of 
any deep understanding but is repre- 
sentative of a more superficial friendliness 
and rapport. Mrs, Bates, for instance, 


used to get thoroughly irritated at Stan’s 
misbehavior during the period when he 
was adjusting to a new sibling, had the 
attitude that he was picking her own 
busiest period to be troublesome and mis- 
chievous, and was quite blind to Stan’s 
own problems or the motivation behind 
his antics. She handles most situations 
with matter-of-fact common sense, but is 
unaware of any subtle cause-and-effect 
relationships. This attitude, naturally, 
contributes to some of the problems 
which arise in the household. 

Stan himself is a vigorous, spontaneous 
child, responsive and warm, ‘possessed of 
considerable creative talent. In nursery 
school certain less desirable traits were 
noticed that may relate to the incon- 
sistencies of the home, its casual and at 
the same time severe discipline, its ir- 
regularity and chaotic atmosphere. The 
nursery school observer writes that Stan’s 
encounters with adult authority led to 
adult supervision and direct discipline. 
“He was sassy and rebellious—almost 
uncontrollable at times. He had some 
mistrust and slyness about authority, 
wriggled out of things, was not direct or 
honest.” Later school reports confirm 
this picture of a child who is unwilling 
to recognize discipline, and is prone to 
test limits and see what he can get away 
with. He is restless and has failed in his 
first school year because of inattention 
and loafing, tries for a while but can’t 
maintain the motivation to. work. It 
should be emphasized, however, that 
Stan’s “problem behavior” is well within 
the range of normality. It is more a mat- 
ter of undisciplined exuberance than 
deeply motivated rebellion. 


CASUAL INDULGENCE 


Like the autocratic parents just de- 
scribed, the indulgent group presents a 
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generally mild picture. On none of the 
variables, even those in the indulgent 
syndrome, does this group deviate ex- 
tremely from the Fels mean. While it is, 
of course, clearly indulgent as compared 
with the Fels average, it is not nearly as 
deviant as the acceptant indulgent home 
to be described later. 

Like those in the casual autocratic 
group, the indulgent parents do not seem 
to have a strong persistent motivation 
which determines their reaction to every 
situation. Instead they react in terms of 
their momentary mood—and in the in- 
dulgent group this mood is generally a 
kindly tolerant one which leads to hap- 
hazard indulgence of the child’s desires. 
These casual parents, unlike the more 
extreme ones, do not seek ways by which 
they can satisfy the child’s every whim 
and make a virtue out of sacrificing their 
own comforts for the sake of the child. 
Nor, on the other hand, do they be- 
grudge the child the time and effort he 
costs them. Instead, they are matter of 
fact and are indulgent only because they 
usually find it easier to give in than to 
deny. 

Because of the mildness of the pattern 
and the casualness of the emotional re- 
lationship, the parents in this group are 
not necessarily alike in other respects. 
They tend, however, to be near the av- 
erage on other variables besides those in- 
cluded in the indulgent syndrome. 

In the Roberts: household there is a 
general atmosphere of casual indulgence, 
typical of the group. 


EVELYN ROBERTS: CASUAL INDULGENCE 


Where Stanley Bates’ mother finds it 
simple and effective to deny a request if 
she thinks it should not be granted and 
possibly ends up punishing the child if 
he becomes persistent, Mrs, Roberts takes 





the simpler course of giving in to Evelyn 
and indulging her whims unless her be- 
havior is too extreme or the reasons why 
she must be denied very powerful. Like 
the Bates, Mrs. Roberts has no explicit 
philosophy of child care or parental 
policy to guide her, beyond a statement 
made to one visitor that her mother had 
always kept her in her place and that 
she intended to be a friend to her chil- 
dren. She added that the neighbors 
thought she was “soft” and Evelyn “hope- 
lessly spoiled.” 

In contrast to the autocratic group, 
the indulgent home is soft, in that it is 
child-centered, with much contact be- 
tween parents and children, some baby- 
ing and solicitous sheltering, but it is 
markedly different from the extremely 
indulgent home to be described later. 
Mrs. Roberts makes no real attempt to 
cushion Evelyn and protect her from 
her environment, nor,does she go out of 
her way to gratify the child’s desires but 
merely indulges her at her own con- 
venience, She is fairly relaxed about Eve- 
lyn’s progress, doesn’t tend to identify 
herself with her child and consider any 
failure or precocity in her development 
a direct reflection. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Roberts are ma- 
ture, well-adjusted individuals. Their re- 
lationhip with each other is congenial 
and psychologically healthy; in relation 
to Evelyn they show a wholesome emo- 
tional detachment, quite free of neurotic 
dependency or demands. If anything, 
they fail to recognize Evelyn’s depend- 
ency on them; Mr. Roberts particularly 
does not appear to realize that he is 
responsible for the development of an- 
other human being. While he helps Eve- 
lyn and treats her well, he is inclined to 
tease her and baits her much as he would 
a puppy. The other adults who frequent 
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the home are likely to follow his ex- 
ample, to Mrs. Roberts’ distress. She feels 
more keenly than her husband her re- 
sponsibility as a parent, as evidenced by 
the fact that she has sought advice and 
has been more or less conscientious about 
following it. 

As in the homes described as auto- 
cratic, authority in the Roberts family 
is lodged in the parents, At the same 
time the atmosphere is strikingly differ- 
ent because the standards for child be- 
havior are not so rigorous and the 
parents’ efforts to carry through on their 
policy are less strenuous. Mrs. Roberts 
may make a request of Evelyn, but if 
she is ignored she finds it easier to carry 
out the errand herself than push Evelyn 
to do it. Often when she is trying to re- 
buke Evelyn for something she has done, 
Evelyn succeeds in diverting her mother’s 
attention, making her laugh or arousing 
her sympathy in, one way or another. 
“That Evelyn, she’s a caution,” Mrs. R. 
will remark with rueful amusement. 

Two instances from home visit reports 
illustrate this good-humored laxity of 
Mrs. Roberts’. “During the visit Mrs. 
Roberts made very few requests, and 
those in a humorous voice, and was not 
particularly annoyed when the requests 
were disregarded. Evelyn was very eager 
to run errands for her, but was more 
hesitant to pick up the toys. Most of 
the time the request was disregarded by 
Evelyn and forgotten by Mrs. Roberts. 
As usual, there was an atmosphere of 
perfect understanding between them.” 

“Evelyn’s latest and most amusing mis- 
behavior is to let the cows and pigs out 
of the gate, then watch her mother chase 
them down the road. Finally Mrs. R. 
discovered that it was Evelyn who was 
unlatching the gate and punished her. 
She told about it in Evelyn’s hearing, 
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however, and laughed.” Such punish- 
ment as is meted out is sporadic and in- 
consistent, depending largely on Mrs. 
R.’s mood and Evelyn’s ability to wriggle 
out of the situation. 

Although Mrs. Roberts’ relationship 
with Evelyn is a comfortable and friendly 
one, her understanding of E.’s abilities 
and perception of her needs can, at times, 
be markedly deficient. Evelyn’s rather 
critical speech impediment, for instance, 
was dismissed with the comment, “she 
talks ‘dutchy’.” Or, after discussing her 
difficulties with Evlyn because of temper 
tantrums, Mrs. Roberts described the 
way the family baits her to see her get 
mad. 

Mrs. Roberts rather consistently over- 
helps Evelyn, not from any conscious 
policy of babying but because she doesn’t 
have a clear idea of what the child’s ca- 
pacities and abilities are, what she may 
justifiably be expected to do and what 
she is incapable of. For the same reason, 
she shelters Evelyn somewhat from dan- 
gers in the environment. Both the shel- 
tering and the babying are contributed 
to by the fact that Evelyn is the youngest 
child in the family and there is an emo- 
tional carry-over from her “baby” days. 
When she was just past four, it was 
written, “Evelyn is definitely the baby of 
the family, has very little demanded of 
her and is played with somewhat like a 
toy in my estimation, She is coddled and 
laughed at and indulged, both by the 
family and by the hired hands.” 

Mrs. Roberts is capable of seeing cause 
and effect in parent attitude and child 
behavior, but she has no particular phi- 
losophy of child training and reacts im- 
pulsively to each situation. She is emo- 
tional, not in the sense that she flies into 
fits of rage but in that she has no par- 
ticular rationale for her own behavior. 
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This emotionality .and lack of policy, 
together with her positive tendency to- 
ward indulgence, combine to produce a 
method of handling the child which is 
inconsistent and often chaotic. During 
this period of temper tantrums, for in- 
stance, it was written: “Evelyn’s temper 
modifies the behavior of the entire fam- 
ily toward her; at one time they will 
avoid doing things which anger her and 
at another will bait her into anger, de- 
pending on their mood.” 

Mrs. Roberts’ indulgent attitude to- 
ward Evelyn is not entirely a negation 
of parental responsibility by taking the 
easiest way out. She is genuinely devoted 
to the child and when she fails to exert 
her authority or caters to Evelyn’s whims 
it is not so much a matter of saving her- 
self trouble as it is a reflection of her 
desire to see that Evelyn has what she 
wants. This is not carried to the extreme 
of seeking out ways to please the child 
and satisfy her fancies, but arises instead 
rather naturally in day-to-day situations. 
Thus Mrs. R. will let Evelyn do some- 
thing she feels is wrong just because 
‘Evelyn is getting so much fun out of it 
and it isn’t worth while to frustrate her. 
There are boundaries, of course, as to 
how much she will sacrifice her own con- 
venience to Evelyn’s pleasure, but the 
very mildness and placidity of her dis- 
position make these limits rather wide. 
On the other hand if she thinks Evelyn’s 
own safety and health are involved, she 
may go to some lengths to impose her 
judgment—e.g. when Evelyn was an in- 
fant and fought against taking the bottle 
there is an instance of Mrs. Roberts 
slapping her, and then, when she opened 
her mouth in protest stuffing the bottle 
in. She relied on forced feedings for long 
periods of time when Evelyn showed a 


lack of appetite, saying that “cramming 
food down” was the only thing that 
worked. 

It seems clear that the Roberts are 
devoted to Evelyn, and psychologically 
speaking, fully accept her. The fact that 
the home does not fit the acceptant syn- 
drome reflects a shortcoming in the sta- 
tistical analysis, The acceptant syndrome 
includes effectiveness of disciplinary pol- 
icy and lack of disciplinary friction; the 
Roberts are ineffective in achieving the 
standards they implicitly set for the 
child. This ineffectiveness is not due to 
any lack of acceptance, but is, rather, due 
to the indulgence and laxity which has 
already been described. This combina- 
tion of psychological acceptance, indul- 
gence, and ineffectiveness is almost the 
rule in the casually indulgent group and 
explains why many of the families are 
not classed as acceptant in the statistical 
groupings. 

Evelyn’s reaction to the inconsisten- 
cies of the home has been to develop 
striking conflicts of her own, She is a 
tremendously shy child outside the home 
situation and, at the same time, out- 
standingly aggressive. During the nursery 
school periods she would frequently com- 
plete a four week session without having 
spoken a word to adult or child; her 
only technique for establishing contact 
with the other children seemed to be 
violence or a timid hanging around the 
periphery of the group. So destructive 
was she that the other children chris- 
tened her “that ole bear’ and assigned 
her the role of the villain in their imagi- 
native play. This preschool behavior, 
continued on into grade school, makes 
her relationship to other children pre- 
carious and seriously complicates her 
school adjustment. 
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; CHAPTER V 


TYPES OF PARENT BEHAVIOR: ACCEPTANT. 


LASSIFIED in terms of overt behavior 
C of the parents, the acceptant homes 
fall into three types: (1) those which fit 
the indulgent syndrome but do not fit 
the democratic, called indulgent homes; 
(2) those which fit the democratic syn- 
drome but not the indulgent, called 
democratic homes; and (3) those which 
fit both the indulgent and democratic 
syndromes, called democratic-indulgent. 

The picture of the democratic home 
(Figure 3) is one of good adjustment 
without undue attention to the child. 
The policy is one of freedom and de- 
mocracy, clearly formulated for the child 
and successfully executed. The parents’ 
respect for his individuality makes them 
feel that evaluative comments are out of 
place so that they are slightly withdrawn, 
non-suggesting and uncritical. Whatever 
evaluations they make are approving. In- 
stead of telling the child what to do or 
even suggesting modes of behavior, 
democratic parents make an effort to 
give the child all the information he 
wants and needs so that he can make his 
decisions with full knowledge of alter- 
natives and consequences. This means 
that they tend to give the child much 
freedom, much choice, much informa- 
tion but not much guidance in exercising 
his freedom or aid in evaluating his past 
behavior, Emotionally the democratic 
parents tend to be coldly objective, not 
anxious, but above the average on affec- 
tion and rapport. 

The indulgent home on the contrary 
is especially marked by its child-centered- 
ness and the amount of parent child con- 
tact. Rapport is generally good. In the 
indulgent home approval completely 
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overshadows disapproval. Babying and 
protectiveness are equalled only. by the 
anxiety and devotion of the parents, but 
the warmth is not accompanied by any 
high degree of understanding. A highly 
emotional attitude, even though affec- 
tionate, also prevails. 

The profile of the group which is 
democratic-indulgent combines certain 
features of both the other groups and 
shows a compromise on other variables. 
This group is very like the democratic 
group on child-centeredness, democracy, 
protectiveness, anxiety, and understand- 
ing, meaning that such parents maintain 
enough emotional distance to give the 
child his head. On the other hand, its 
members are more emotional and 
warmer than is the average person in the 
democratic group. From the _ profile 
alone, the group appears to strike a 
happy mean between cold objective de- 
mocracy and indulgence. 

In attempting to understand the three 
acceptant groups it is only too clear that 
the salient features of each are not on a 
single continuum. The conceptualization 
of the various types of acceptant parents 
seems to require three variables: Emo- 
tional relationship; philosophy of child 
training; expression of affection and 
warmth. 


EMOTIONAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
PARENT AND CHILD 


Overindulgence of the child can be 
an expression of any of a number of 
trends in the parents. It can express the 
parent’s need to be the kind-hearted, 
good fairy; an overpowering desire to be 
loved by the child; an attempt to gain 
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PARENT BEHAVIOR PROFILE 

No. Voriable 
1.1 | Adjustment of Home Meledjusted | Well-adjusted 
1.2 | Activenesse of Home Inactive Active 
15 | Diecord intHome Harmony Conflict 
1.64 | Sociebility of Family Reclusive Expansive 
1.7 | Coordination of Household Chootic y Coordinated 
1.91 | Child-centeredness of Home Child- subordinate Chiid-centered 
2 1 | Duration of Contact with Mother Brief contact Extensive contact 
2.12| Intensity of Contoct with Mother Inert > Vigorous 
3 | Restrictivenes of Regulations Freedom Tae > Restriction 
3.12 | Readiness of Enforcement Lox Ce Vigilant 
3.13 | Severity of Actual Penolties Mild tes Severe 
3.14 | Justification of Policy Arbitrary | Rational 
3.15 | Democracy of Policy Dictatorial | Democratic 
3.16 | Clarity of Policy Vague Clear 
3.17 | Effectiveness of Policy Unsuccessful Successful 
3.18 | Disciptinery Friction Concordant om Contentious 
3.2! | Quentity of Suggestion Non- suggesting Suggesting 
3.22| Coerciveness of Suggestion Suggestion optional | 5 6 Mandatory 
3.3 | Acceleratione! Attempt Retordatory Acceleratory 
41 | General Babying Withholds help O Over-helps 
4.2 | General Protectiveness Exposing O Sheltering 
5.1) | Readiness of Criticism Uncritical Critical 
5.2 | Direction of Criticism Disopprovel Approval 
61 | Reodiness of Explanation Thwarts curiosity | Satisfies curiosity 
7.1 |Solicitousness for Weifere Nonchalant > Anxious 
7.2 |Acceptence of Child Rejection Devotion 
6.1 | Understanding Obtuse Keen 
6.2 |Emotionality toward Child Objective Emotional 
6.3 |Affectionateness toward Child Hostile Affectionate 
8.4 |Repport with Child Isolation Close rapport 

O DEMOCRATIC 

@ DEMOCRATIC- INDULGENT 

© INDULGENT 

Fic. 3 


social approval as the loving mother. Or 
it can serve as an overreactive cover for 
feelings of resentment. 

The indulgent group seems to be 
marked by an anxious kind of affection 
of the parent for the child, a tendency to 
exaggerate the dangers of the world and 
to protect the child from these imaginary 
hazards. Inspection of the members of 
this group shows that they are strongly 
identified with their children. They feel 


that the child is a reincarnation of their 
own personalities and gives them an op- 
portunity to relive their lives under more 
advantageous circumstances, Parents in 
the indulgent group often feel that their 
children’s misbehavior is a direct re- 
flection on their own status and will 
make their own social position insecure. 
All of these symptoms point to an in- 
tensely emotional relationship between 
parent and child. While these parents 
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are not strictly neurotic, in the psychiat- 
ric sense of the term, their relation to 
their children has many neurotic charac- 
teristics and will be labeled in that 
fashion in this study. 

A neurotic attachment, however, need 
not be accompanied by indulgence. In a 
parent with a slightly different set of 
values an identification of the parent 
with the child may be reflected in ac- 
celeratory attempts on the part of the 
parent and demands for perfection. In 
certain types of homes the parents are too 
intelligent to express their attachment by 
overt indulgence. They may accept 
democratic methods of child training 
but, by subtle coercion, nullify the ef- 
fects of the freedom which they theoreti- 
cally grant the child, Therefore, it is not 
to be expected that neurotic parents will 
be found only in the indulgent group. 

A mature emotional relationship be- 
tween the parent and the child, as con- 
trasted to a neurotic attachment, does 
not mean lack of affection. Parents can 
accept and love their children deeply 
but still give the child a measure of emo- 
tional independence. If they see the child 
as an individual human being, not a re- 
incarnation of their own personalities, 
they can let him make his own decisions 
on many fundamental questions, such as 
choice of profession, political and social 
beliefs, determination of his sexual be- 
havior, and marital selection. If parents 
have the emotional objectivity to look 
upon the child as an independent indi- 
vidual, they are more likely to be able 
to recognize and understand his abilities 
and motives for what they are, and to 
use rational rather than emotional meth- 
ods of influencing him. He must be logi- 
cally convinced of the desirability of 
certain kinds of behavior rather than 
expected to conform because “mama 
wants you to”. 


PHILOSOPHY OF CHILD TRAINING 

The second variable necessary for the 
description of acceptant parents is a 
more intellectual one; it is the extent to 
which the child participates in the man- 
agement of the home. It is this variable 
which is described by the democratic syn- 
drome and its essential characteristic as 
defined in this paper is the child’s par- 
ticipation in questions of family policy 
and his freedom to make personal de- 
cisions for himself. This requires a con- 
scious acceptance of democratic prin- 
ciples and a deliberate adoption of such 
principles in home management. It is not 
sufficient for a parent to take the child’s 
wishes into account when he makes de- 
cisions; it is even less sufficient for the 
parent to make benevolent decisions in 
which the child’s welfare predominates. 
These characteristics are valuable enough 
but they do not meet the requirements 
for genuine child participation. In order 
to meet these standards it must be the 
practice of the home to consult the child 
on decisions formally or informally and 
to give his wishes some weight in the de- 
termination of policy. 


EXPRESSION OF AFFECTION AND 
WARMTH 


A third important variable for under- 
standing the differences among the ac- 
ceptant homes is the amount of overt 
warmth which the parents exhibit. All 
the homes in this group are acceptant, 
and therefore a certain amount of 
warmth is implied. Nevertheless, there is 
a scientific coldness in some of the demo- 
cratic homes which differentiates them 
from homes in the democratic-indulgent 
group. The fact that extreme warmth fits 
the indulgent syndrome does not mean 
that warmth is necessarily a part of neu- 
rotic attachment. Parents can be freely 
and warmly affectionate without losing 
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their emotional distance and their objec- 
tivity. 

In terms of these three variables, how 
are the three acceptant groups to be 
described? The indulgent group is fairly 
well unified. Nearly all the parents in 
this group are neurotically attached to 
their children, smother them with 
warmth and affection—except when the 
child oversteps some of the parents’ fun- 
damental standards—and do not allow 
the child to participate in the manage- 
ment of the home. They are so closely 
identified with their children that they 
are usually very obtuse in evaluating 
shortcomings and give in to trivial whims 
and eccentricities. However, all of this 
softness and indulgence is a reflection of 
the fact that the children—at least in the 
parents’ eyes—are conforming to their 
parents’ wishes, The indulgent parents 
seem to have certain underlying stand- 
ards of child behavior which are rigid 
because they represent the parents’ own 
standards. It is his conformity to these 
underlying standards which makes the 
child acceptable. If he transgresses them, 
he is immediately disciplined, oftentimes 
with undue severity. If he persists, he 
may be rejected. 

The nature of these standards depends 
upon the personal values of the parents 
and those of the culture to which they 
belong. The indulgent parents seem to 
evaluate their children in terms of “good- 
ness”. They can accept a certain amount 
of criticism or intellectual grounds be- 
cause they “don’t want a ‘genius’”’ in 
their home, but they will be very defen- 
sive about the child’s behavior from a 
moral or social point of view. 


SHIRLEY ANN HARPER: INDULGENT 


Mrs, Harper is extreme in almost every 
variable of behavior making up the in- 
dulgent syndrome. Her attitudes and be- 


havior toward Shirley Ann are obvious 
reflections of her smug, narrow set of 
values and her complete identification 
with the child. She is “living again” in 
her child, in the most literal sense of the 
phrase—setting her own adult standards 
for Shirley’s behavior, interpreting Shir- 
ley’s motives as identical with what her 
own would be, enjoying Shirley as a new 
and more attractive version of her own 
self. Seeing Shirley Ann as a replica of 
herself, she freely gratifies any of her 
whims with which she can _ identify. 
Within the limits of what is “proper” for 
a little girl, Shirley is granted whatever 
she wants, no matter what sacrifice may 
be entailed for the parents. It is only 
when Shirley Ann’s behavior violates 
Mrs. Harper’s strict code of morals and 
proprieties that it meets uncompromis- 
ing opposition. 

A professional woman, married when 
She was thirty-three to a middle-aged 
salesman, Mrs. Harper has become a 
smug and proper middle-class mother. 
Her social philosophy is righteous and 
superior; she looks down on those she 
thinks of inferior class or of different 
standards, and her behavior toward them 
is condemnatory rather than beneficent. 
Money, morals and mores are her values. 
Shirley Ann was a much desired child, 
and her birth represented fulfillment to 
both parents. Being attractive and intel- 
ligent, Shirley is a social asset to the 


Harpers, and their appreciation of her 


unique qualities has led them to be two 
completely doting parents who make no 
effort to conceal or rationalize their 
adoration of the remarkable handiwork 
they have brought forth. 

From Shirley Ann’s birth, indulgence 
and child-centeredness have been the 
central features of the Harper household. 
When Shirley was two and a half months 
old, the home visitor reports: “Mr. and 
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Mrs. Harper have apparently lost all ob- 
jectivity in dealing with the child. Their 
treatment of her is a succession of lavish 
kisses, affectionate conversation, and 
considerable handling, almost mauling. 
Baby talk abounds, even when Shirley is 
not present.” In all of her social contacts, 
Mrs. Harper’s description of Shirley Ann 
is liberally sprinkled with such saccha- 
rine phrases as “Shirley is our life”, 
““She’s my little sweetheart”, or, proudly, 
“At school she’s really a teacher’s little 
helper.” At the time of the birth of a 
second child, Mrs. Harper had the de- 
livery at home, saying, “I’d much rather 
go to the hospital but I just couldn't 
stand to be away from this little dum- 
pling.” | 

Even in disciplinary situations Mrs. 
Harper finds it necessary to temper her 
severity with indulgent sympathy be- 
cause, as she says, “punishment just 
about breaks Shirley’s little heart.” When 
Shirley was two, we have this report: 
“Mrs. H.’s requests are all on an emo- 
tional level, usually given in baby-talk. 
When the mail came, Mrs. Harper let 
Shirley have it on the condition that she 
would not tear any of the letters. Shir- 
ley proceeded to tear the letters open. 
Mrs. H. finally took them away from 
her, then commiserated with her when 
she began to cry.” 

Next only to the Harpers’ rapture over 
the “bundle from heaven” they have 
produced comes their concern with mold- 
ing this property into an utterly nice, 
utterly proper child. At three months 
Shirley was being broken of thumb- 
sucking; at ten and a half months, we 
find this behavior: “The baby imitated 
everything that her mother did .. . once, 
inadvertently, Mrs. H. forced air out of 
her lips, and Shirley did that too. At first 
Mrs. H, was amused, then she became 


) 


worried, saying that she did not want 
Shirley to have the habit.” Muss and 
clutter are forbidden and from the very 
earliest age Shirley was subjected to in-— 
tense restriction as to how many toys 
she could have out at a time and to rules 
about picking up one thing before going 
on to the next. 

This imposition of adult standards of 
propriety, neatness, orderliness, reaches 
into the area of “free play” too, of course, 
since little of Shirley’s life may be con- 
ducted according to her own initiative or 
taste. Another visitor reports: “Mrs. H. 
remarked to me with some despair after 
she had fruitlessly tried to get Shirley 
to arrange the blankets on her doll in 
correct order (sheet, blanket, quilt, and 
spread), ‘How old do they have to be 
before they learn to do things right?” 
The proprieties which Mrs. Harper at- 
tempts to din into the child vary from 
good manners at the table, including 
saying grace, to a subservient respect for 
her elders; this old-fashioned, rigorous 
philosophy of the docile child who is to 
be seen but not heard conflicts contin- 
ually, of course, with the rapt adulation 
of the parents. Their approval is intense, | 
their punishment half-hearted and full 
of sympathy for “the poor little thing.” 

The combination of indulgence and 
insistence on social graces leads to an 
extremely restricting form of protective- 
ness. Throughout infancy Shirley was 
kept in a condition of “‘surgical asepsis”’. 
When she was three, for example, she 
had a special doll to take to bed that 
she couldn’t play with at any other time 
because it was kept laundered, fresh and 
supposedly germ free. Her social life 
is similarly kept free from possible taint. 
Very few outsiders are permitted more 
than the most casual relationship with 
Shirley, all being found “bad for her” 
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in one way or another, The paternal 
grandfather has all but been forbidden 
the house, for instance, because he per- 
sisted in “spoiling” Shirley Ann (laughed 
when she sucked her thumb, kept her 
from a nap to entertain her, etc.); chil- 
dren are uniformly not good enough to 
play with her—they are dirty, infectious, 
bad-mannered or contaminating in some 
other way. A Country Day School was 
handpicked to exert the proper guidance 
on Shirley and to set a high moral tone 
—e.g., the children assemble, give the 
teacher ‘‘a nice smile’, recite the Lord’s 
Prayer, sing ““America’’, pledge allegiance 
to the flag, and then are ready to begin 
the morning’s activity. 

Naturally enough, Shirley has been 
thoroughly protected from information 
about sex. During Mrs. H.'s second preg- 
nancy, Shirley was instructed to “pray 
to Jesus” every night for a baby brother 
or sister. Day-to-day routines are handled 
equally obliquely. The interviewer re- 
ports, when Shirley was three and a half: 
“Shirley is not accustomed to seeing her 
father completely undressed, perhaps 
never has. He usually bathes when she 
is asleep and if it is ‘necessary’ for him 
to take a bath while she is up, Mrs. H. 
usually entertains her some place else.” 
All in all, Shirley’s days are spent in 
cotton batting, a protective covering 
carefully kept in place by a mother 
vigorous and alert to shelter her child 
from the most ordinary of life’s diffi- 
culties. 

Though in reality Shirley is far from 
being a docile, conforming child, she 
stays well enough within the limits im- 
posed by the parents to assure a safe 
margin of approval. Disciplinary crises 
are rare, but small mischievous types of 
disobedience are common enough to war- 
rant continual suggestions and nagging. 





An interviewer summarizing a conver- 
sation with Mrs, Harper wrote: ‘The 
general impression of the home is that 
Shirley is the apple of the eye; she has 
a secure place, but is handled with old- 
fashioned strictness about. routines and 
‘niceness’, is being brought up ‘prop- 
erly’. I felt that Shirley was on to this 
and could manage her parents skillfully, 
crying, loving, being cute, good, inde- 
pendent, etc., within the well-defined 
discipline limits, and that she is far more 
dominating and sure of herself, more 
indulged and self-centered than her par- 
ents suspect. I had the feeling that Shir- 
ley was well in command of the situation 
and was keeping her parents happy.” 


The Harpers are a family with high 
moral standards for their children but 
without particularly intellectual ambi- 
tions. It is not only that type of parent 
who can be indulgent. In a more intel- 
lectual family neurotic indulgence ap- 
pears in a subtler form. This introduces 
two modifications of the indulgent pic- 
ture: first, intellectual parents are likely 
to be “pseudo-democratic”; second, they 
have more intellectual values for the 
child than do the less sophisticated in- 
dulgent parents. 

Pseudo-democratic parents are those 
who apparently allow the child to par- 
ticipate in decisions and may, in fact, 
make quite a point of their adherence 
to methods of progressive education. At 
the same time, they do not allow the 
child any large amount of freedom in 
making fundamental decisions. By vari- 
ous subtle techniques involving emo- 
tional pressure and propaganda they co- 
erce the child into accepting their own 
standards and views. 

Because of the fact that these parents 
maintain a democratic facade they are 
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to be found in the democratic-indulgent 
group. But this group also contains 
other types of parents. In fact, it is not 
sufficiently unified to be represented by 
a single pattern of parent behavior. It 
contains two important sub-groups, one 
of which is the pseudo-democratic, just 
described, and the other the warm- 
democratic, which will be more fully 
delineated later. 

In addition to being pseudo-demo- 
cratic, the parents in this group differ 
from the picture of overt indulgence in 
that their values for the child are more 
intellectual. Instead of being concerned 
with the morality or the propriety of his 
behavior they are likely to be anxious 
for the child to achieve intellectual su- 
periority, to be creative and original, and 
to exhibit social leadership. 

With the exception of its democratic 
facade and its concern with intellectual 
values the pseudo-democratic group is 
fundamentally identical with the indul- 
gent homes, In fact, it is probably incor- 
rect to make any sharp differentiation. 
Within the group of homes characterized 
by neurotic indulgence we can think of 
a continuum, perhaps best described by 
the word sophistication, which will con- 
ceptualize the differences between the 
sturdy middle-class home, such as the 
Harpers, and the intellectual home 
which emphasizes different values. In 
terms of such a continuum the Singers 
are toward the sophisticated end but 
nevertheless exhibit many of the values 
which were found in the Harper family. 


BARBARA SINGER: PSEUDO-DEMOCRATIC® 


The Singers accept, in principle, the 
tenets of the democratic philosophy. 
They pride themselves on being tolerant 


*In the statistical analysis this family fell in 
the Acceptant-Democratic-Indulgent syndrome. 


toward those opinions of Barbara’s which 
are counter to their own; Barbara feels 
quite free to criticize her parents openly. 
For example, on one occasion Mrs. Singer 
reproved Babs on the grounds that her 
hair was tangled and that she looked too 
disheveled to appear before company. 
Babs responded that she hadn’t approved 
of her mother’s attire a few days pre- 
viously but had been “too polite to men- 
tion it.” Mrs. Singer accepted this re- 
mark and said no more. In this delib- 
erately permissive atmosphere, logical ar- 
gument is tacitly encouraged. Mrs. Singer 
boasts of the fact that Babs frequently 
has her own way by virtue of having out- 
debated her mother. 

If this were an adequate picture of the 
Singer home, its democracy would be 
superficial indeed. There is, however, a 
genuine interchange of ideas on the basis 
of equality and a very real respect for 
Barbara as a personality. In matters af- 
fecting her welfare, for instance the 
choice of the school she is to attend, her 
opinion is sought and given due weight 
in the group decision. 

In relation to the world outside the 
home, however, the Singers are far from 
democratic. A self-made man, having 
climbed to the position of personnel su- 
perintendent in a large factory, Mr. 
Singer tries to deny his own origins. 
The Singers put a very high value on the 
symbols of social position, and Barbara's 
value to them is at least partially depend- 
ent upon her contributing to the pleasant 
picture of the refined, upper-class family. 
They have instilled into Babs their own 
set of values, not by dictating what she is 
to do and think but by the more subtle 
methods of propaganda, by being so com- 
placently secure in their own standards 
that for Babs any others would be un- 
thinkable. They protect her so effectively 
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from contact with other modes of exist- 
ence that she has no basis for question- 
ing their beliefs. 

In the matter of children Barbara 
plays with, for instance, Mrs. Singer 
never excluded any one child dictato- 
rially nor forbade Barbara to see him, 
but instead made the child appear 
slightly ridiculous, or inferior, or empha- 
sized the incompatability, etc., so that 
B. of her own volition, would drop the 
individual from her list of close friends. 
Babs is trained not to go on the porches 
adjoining her own house—her mother 
doesn’t forbid it but has convinced her 
that the well-brought-up child doesn’t 
intrude on other people. She doesn’t let 
other children ride her bicycle—she has 
been made to feel that they cannot be 
trusted to handle her superior assortment 
of toys carefully enough. She doesn’t run 
through the streets screaming—such hoy- 
denish behavior is unbecoming to a nice 
girl. Thus we see the use of democratic 
methods to coerce the child into paren- 
tally approved behavior. 

Along with this use of democratic tech- 
niques, we find in the Singer home an 
emotional situation strongly resembling 
that of the Harpers in its extreme in- 
dulgence and in the degree to which 
Mrs. S. identifies with her daughter. A 
visitor writes: “As usual I had the feel- 
ing that the whole family revolved 
around Barbara’s comfort. It does not 
seem to me that this concentration on 
her is necessarily because of overweening 
affection, but rather in order to make 
her the most superior child alive. I think 
that Mrs, S.’s overattention to Barbara 
may be an indirect method of appeasing 
her own vanity. Mrs, S. is a lovely-look- 
ing woman, and her home, which she 
has decorated cleverly and beautifully, 
expresses her personality. So, too, must 


Barbara add to the pleasant picture.” 

Mrs. Singer’s identification with Bar- 
bara is made easier by the fact that she 
is a very immature woman and obtains 
real satisfaction in treating B. as a con- 
temporary. An interviewer writes: “On 
the whole, Mrs. Singer and Babs seem 
to have a relationship that is ‘girls to- 
gether.’ They have breakfast in bed to- 
gether when Babs is not well, talk over 
things, like to shop together, go to mov- 
ies, etc... . I had the feeling that Mrs. 
S. herself was fairly immature in her 
interests and that she enjoyed and per- 
haps was dependent on Barbara’s com- 
panionship. For instance, she said that 
one day when Babs was not feeling well, 
she, Mrs, Singer, had come in and gotten 
into the other twin bed in the room, and 
that the two of them had spent the 
whole day in bed, playing cards, talking, 
napping, laughing together.’’ Another 
time, Mrs, Singer confided that she had 
on several occasions arbitrarily sent one 
of Barbara’s playmates home “so that I 
can have my child to myself once in a 
while.” 

Because Mrs. Singer’s drive for a su- 
perior child is combined with her own 
immaturity and indulgence of Babs, the 
home presents a conflicting picture of 
acceleration and babying, of sheltering 
from environmental dangers at the same 
time that the mother is trying to “en- 
large Barbara’s horizons.” ‘Thus, Babs, 
at the age of seven, was still being given 
her bath by her mother because she 
couldn’t, or wouldn’t do a good job of 
it; yet at the same time she was being 
pushed vigorously in intellectual areas 
and being given opportunity to develop 
a variety of special skills. She has had 
roller skating lessons, swimming lessons, 
dancing lessons, music lessons; she is sent 
to stay with an aunt part of each sum- 
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mer so that she can study art under a 
well-known figure—though her talents 
are admittedly mediocre. She is allowed 
to go to school alone but cannot cross 
the street to play without her mother’s 
permission. 

In most respects Barbara has internal- 
ized her parents’ values and standards 
well enough that she finds it easy to con- 
form. She has developed into a neat, 
prim, adult-child, smug and self-satisfied. 
She has attained academic success and 
takes it for granted that in the intellec- 
tual area she can do whatever she sets 
out to do. She is secure at home, knows 
that she has her parents’ love and ap- 
proval, but there is a note of doubt creep- 
ing into her aggressive self-righteousness. 
She realizes that she is unpopular with 
other children.in general, and is experi- 
encing a social isolation that makes her 
miserable and confused. Admittedly the 
brightest child in her class, she knows so 
well how little her scholarship contrib- 
utes toward popularity that she is con- 
temptuous of this success, in fact, almost 
resents it. Developing an awareness of 
the ways in which she is protected from 
other children and of the fact that she 
can’t be childish like her peers, she is 
beginning to take refuge in a cold aloof- 
ness; with a swish of her braids she will 
issue the haughty statement that she 
doesn’t care what the other children do 
or what they think of her. Withal, it is 
evident that she has a vague feeling that 
perhaps the home standards which she 
has so readily accepted may not repre- 
sent absolute truth after all. There is the 
potentiality here for a real and traumatic 
rebellion against parental demands. 

If Barbara does change her philosophy 
of life and rebel against her parents’ 
standards, it is interesting to speculate 
about its effect on the democracy of the 


home. Her “reasonableness” has always 
been predicated on the fact that she was 
in agreement with her parents and saw 
their requirements as right and natural. 
Any rebellion on her part would prob- 
ably be handled in the usual fashion, by 
persuasion and propaganda, but if these 
were unsuccessful it is probable that the 
parents would resort to autocratic meth- 
ods in their attempt to obtain conform- 
ity. 

It is unlikely that Babs will rebel 
against her parents, however. Such a re- 
bellion would amount to a suppressicn 
of a large area of her own personality 
and could only be accomplished at the 
price of terrific conflict and anxiety. It 
is more likely that she will continue to 
be an aloof, austere, proper young lady, 
vaguely aware of her own anxiety and 
insecurity but with no capacities for 
reaching a solution. On the other hand, 
she may be able to build up a rationale 
which will be more deeply convincing 
than any she has yet achieved as to the 
desirability of her own attitudes and 
the inferiority of the rest of society, spe- 
cifically now her classmates. Unless she 
finds some such compensation for her 
lack of social relationships, she is due 
for a most unhappy period. 


Both of the indulgent families which 
have been described are characterized by 
the neurotic relationship between the 
parent and the child. It is important 
to differentiate this relationship from 
that found in the casual indulgent 
homes, as exemplified by the Roberts in 
Chapter IV. Figure 4 shows the contrast 
between the neurotic indulgent group 
and the casual indulgent families, 

The neurotically indulgent parents 
are much more extreme on nearly every 
variable than are the casual ones. Child- 
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No. Voriable 

11 | Adjustment of Home Meledjueted 7’ J Well-edjusted 
12 | Activeness of Home Inactive Active 

15 | Discord in Home Harmony Conflict 

1.60] Sociability of Family Reclusive Exponsive 

17 | Coordination of Household Chootic ~»- O Coordinated 
1.9) | Child-centerednese of Home Child- subordinate —_——G Cmild-centered 
2 11 | Duration of Contect with Mother Brief contact @—O—4 Extensive contect 
2 12 | intensity of Contect with Mother inert QO Vigorous 

311 | Restrictivenes of Regulations Freedom G Restriction 
3.12 | Readiness of Enforcement Lox Vigilont 

3.13 | Severity of Actual Penolties Mild Severe 

314 | Justification of Policy Arbitrary Retionel 

315 | Democracy of Policy Dictatorial Democratic 
3.16 | Clarity of Policy Vague Clear 

3.17 | Effectiveness of Policy Unsuccessful OH Successful 
3.18 | Disciplinary Friction Concordent Contentious 
3.21 | Quentity of Suggestion Non - suggesting eo QO Suggesting 
3.22) Coercivenese of Suggestion Suggestion optional Mondatory 
3.3 | Accelerationel Attempt Retordetory e Acceleretory 
41 | General Babying Withholds help ) Over-helps 
4.2 | General Protectiveness Exposing Sheltering 

51 | Readiness of Criticism Uncritical Critical 

5.2 | Direction of Criticiem Oisopproval Approval 

61 | Reodiness of Explenation Thwarts curiosity bo Satisties curiosity 
7.1 |Solicitousness for Welfare Nonchalant Anxious 

7.2 | Acceptance of Child Rejection —{ Devotion 

8.1 | Understanding Obtuse QO Keen 

6.2 |Emotionolity toward Child Objective a “ah Emotional 

6.3 | Affectionateness toword Child Hostile O— Affectionete 
8.4 |Repport with Child Isolation @ QO Close rapport 
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centeredness and parent contact are three 
times as high. Sheltering and babying 
are also much higher. Solicitousness and 
its accompanying anxiety are higher, as 
well as acceptance. The neurotically in- 
dulgent group is also very affectionate, 
has good rapport, and a much more 
successful parental policy. 

The parents in this group seem to be 


strivers. They are more suggesting and 
acceleratory. They identify closely with 
their children, and live their own lives 
through them, taking the attitude that 
their children’s behavior will reflect on 
their own personal reputations. In short, 
they clearly exhibit a neurotic and self- 
centered attachment to the children. 
Their lack of friction in child training 
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reflects the fact that they give in so 
placidly to the child and allow him to 
wrap them around his finger. 


In contrast the casually indulgent par- 


ents are indulgent not due to policy but 
to the impulse of the moment. As a 
group they show none of the close emo- 
tional identification with the child that 
the parents in the more extreme indul- 
gent group exhibit. 

However, it is probably an error to 
speak of the casual indulgent parents as 
non-acceptant. In order to fit the syn- 
drome of acceptance, it is necessary that 
the policy of the home be effective and 
smooth running, and about one half of 
the parents in the casual indulgent group 
fail to fit the acceptant syndrome only 
on those two variables. It would seem, 
therefore, that the parents themselves are 
not behaving differently from those in 
the acceptant group but merely that they 
are not so successful in their policy. 
When we realize, in addition, that those 
two variables are not objective measures 
of success but ratings of the parent's 
satisfaction with his handiwork, it ap- 
pears that the neurotic indulgent parents 
may not be really successful either. If 
they were so identified with their chil- 
dren that they could not see any short- 
comings, they would be rated high on 
effectiveness of policy, for in their eyes 
the children are well behaved. Also we 
would expect that these parents would 
meet less friction because they are likely 
to acquiesce placidly to much disobe- 
dience on the part of the child. In sum- 
mary, therefore, there is considerable 
justification for feeling that the casual 
indulgent parents, at least a portion of 
them, are really acceptant parents who 
will not allow the children such unre- 
strained freedom that no friction results 
and who are realistic enough to recognize 


their children’s shortcomings. From such 
a point of view, these parents have a 
mature emotional relationship with the 
child. They do not adopt democratic 
practices of home management, but the 
emotional prerequisites for democracy 
are there. 


Aside from the indulgent group, the 
acceptant groups are not closely unified 
in fundamental attitude. The families in 
the democratic group are usually, but not 
always, characterized by child participa- 
tion, a mature emotional relationship to 
the child, and a cold scientific attitude 
toward him. 

The larger part of the democratic 
group seems to be raising its children ac- 
cording to the theories prevailing in the 
early 1930's. Freedom and _ progressive 
education were in the air but the impor- 
tance of affection and emotion in child 
training had not yet been fully recog- 
nized, It is difficult to combine democ- 
racy and emotional warmth anyway, and 
this group as a whole does not do it. 
They are slightly withdrawn emotion- 
ally, and as they do not conceive of 
parenthood as being an active aggressive 
leadership, they do not evaluate the 
child’s behavior for him, They tend to 
stand around and watch the child’s strug- 
gles rather than to participate actively in 
helping him adjust. It is easy to over- 
emphasize the less desirable aspects of 
their behavior, though actually this 
democratic group would be evaluated as 
better than average on almost any aspect 
of parenthood. They are usually fond 
of their children even if they tend not 
to show it and the emotional relation- 
ship is mature. 

Some of the families in this group are 
so very cold and detached that one won- 
ders whether they are not really more 
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3.16 | Clarity of Policy Vague Clear 
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3.21 | Quantity of Suggestion Non - suggesting Suggesting 
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6.1 | Understanding Obtuse Keen " 
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6.3 | Affectionateness toward Child Hostile Affectionate 
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@ INTELLECTUAL =- DEMOCRATIC HOME 


Fic. 5 


attached emotionally to the democratic 
ideal than to their children. The profile 
of such a home is shown in Figure 5. 
This is an extreme picture of a policy 
of democracy which is forced on the 
child. The parents in their zeal to be 
democratic give the child no assistance 
in coping with his problems and no pro- 
tection from environmental dangers. 


They are extremely nonchalant about 
his welfare. They are uncritical, giving 
little evaluation of the child’s behavior. 
The democratic homes generally tend 
in this direction but in this profile the 
democratic ideology appears as a logical 
extreme in all its pristine purity. A more 
typical example of scientific democracy 
is to be found in the Jameson family. 
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DALE JAMESON: SCIENTIFICALLY 
DEMOCRATIC* 

The close relationship between de- 
mocracy in the home and the intellectu- 
ality of the parents has been frequently 
mentioned in this discussion. ‘This com- 
bination appears in a chemically pure 
form in the Jameson home. The parents, 
both graduates of the department of edu- 
cation of a large state university, with 
training in modern theories of child 
care, are liberal in their social philosophy 
and consider it a duty to themselves, to 
their children, and to society to express 
their democratic philosophy in the home. 
Coldly and scientifically, although with 
unusual insight and intelligence, they 
have applied the theories of democratic 
management to the problem of raising 
Dale. Mrs, Jameson, particularly, in her 
effort to make each decision the “‘cor- 
rect” one has suppressed her natural 
feelings and spontaneity in dealing with 
the children. She seldom acts impulsively 
but instead checks her own_ policy 
against the dictates of “the book” before 
venturing to act. Far brighter, however, 
and more realistic than the average 
young mother who relies on scientific 
testimony, Mrs. J. does maintain a flex- 
ible policy and is guided less by specific 
textbook recommendations than by a 
broad set of principles. 

The particular constellation of forces 
in Mrs. J.’s personality almost require 
that she adopt this scientific method of 
handling Dale. Frustrated in her own 
desire for prominence, achievement and 
personal popularity, she simulates the 
hard-boiled intellectual _sophisticate. 
This pose on the one hand protects her 
from becoming emotionally involved 
with other people, and on the other 


‘In the statistical analysis this family fell in 
the Acceptant-Democratic syndrome. 


hides her feelings of inferiority. When 
Dale was born, Mrs. J. felt that she had 
been given a second opportunity to 
achieve her desired goals. She is deter- 
mined that Dale shall have the assets 
which she feels are lacking in her own 
personality. The consequence of such an 
identification with the child would or- 
dinarily be extreme emotionality and 
overindulgence. But in the case of Mrs. 
Jameson this is impossible for three 
reasons: first, she is unwilling to let her- 
self become so emotionally involved with 
anybody; second, such behavior would be 
frowned upon by the other enlightened 
mothers of her set; and third, she recog- 
nizes that such behavior would almost 
certainly defeat the ends she has in mind. 
In the light of these factors, her attitude 
of scientific objectivity is the only work- 
able solution. 

The workings of democracy in the 
Jameson home are quite cleverly adapted 
to the children’s age and capacities. With 
children of preschool age, methods which 
are obviously democratic are difficult to 
apply. At this level democracy consists 
of giving the child a choice in all pos- 
sible situations, allowing him the maxi- 
mum amount of freedom which is com- 
patible with his safety and the rights of 
the other members of the household, 
and, more fundamentally, recognizing 
and respecting him as an individual even 
though he is inarticulate, immature, and 
irrational from the adult’s point of view. 
In these respects, the Jameson home is 
thoroughly democratic. When he was 
five, Dale was voicing his opinion as to 
the menu, whether he should play in- 
doors or out, stay at home or visit the 
neighbors, have a nap or stay up and 
play. Beyond the routine schedule, al- 
most every decision during the day re- 
lating to immediate issues or plans for 
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activities was child-determined. 

Nor were Dale’s choices subjected to 
subtle adult coercion. If Mrs. Jameson 
wished to influence or modify Dale’s ac- 
tivity, she approached the matter directly 
and openly, rather than by manipulating 
Dale’s decisions into parentally approved 
channels. If Dale’s presence was felt to 
be an intrusion, for instance, he was not 
sent away on some conjured up errand 
which would keep him out of sight and 
busy for a while but was instead told 
frankly that this was an adult situation 
in which he would not be interested. 
This policy of directness was and is an 
expression of the Jamesons’ belief that 
Dale had a right to know when he was 
frustrated and why. The same techniques 
have been used as Dale has become older. 
In addition, the “family council” method 
(cf. L. Rampion case) has been adopted 
to handle Dale’s school age adjustments 
in democratic fashion. 

Just as characteristic of the Jameson 
home as its democracy has been the re- 
fusal to baby or protect Dale. Mrs. J., for 
instance, refrains from pampering the 
children even when they are ill and tries 
to make the period in bed as dull and 
boring as possible so that they will be 
motivated to get well. When at the age 
of three Dale retreated to the house 
scratched and bloody after an encounter 
with a cat, he met a cool and unsympa- 
thetic response from his mother. “You 
must have been teasing it,’’ was all she 
would say. 

Behind this aloofness there is probably 
more than a calculated objectivity. Mrs. 
Jameson seems psychologically incapable 
of expressing warmth and _ affection. 
Friendly physical contacts have always 
been predominantly of the rough-house, 
wrestling type rather than fondling or 
gentle cuddling. Companionability on 


an intellectual level, however, between 
Dale and his mother has never been 
lacking nor stilted. Mrs. J. can register 
genuine enthusiasm and interest in 
Dale’s creative efforts and intellectual at- 
tainments. She is responsive and stimu- 
lating in these areas. It is only when 
warm, emotional affectionateness is de- 
manded of her that she seems unable to 
respond; at such moments she is likely to 
become brusque, clipped in her speech, 
and inhibited. 

To complete the picture of the intel- 
lectual democratic home, Mrs. Jameson 
is extremely acceleratory in her treat- 
ment of Dale. A policy of providing 
Dale with every opportunity for experi- 
mentation, exploration and drill in use- 
ful activities was instituted when he was 
a baby and has continued unabated. 
When D. was a small infant just starting 
to crawl, Mrs. J. would hide toys from 
him in unlikely. places with the idea of 
training him in the coordination of eye 
and hand and improving his reasoning 
ability. When D. was two or three he 
was taught to use the dial telephone, to 
answer it, to give and receive messages. 
When books were read to him incon- 
gruities were pointed out and he was 
encouraged to comment and criticize. All 
questions were given grave consideration, 
answered in language which he could 
comprehend and the explanation rein- 
forced until he had mastered the point. 
He was urged to ask about the meanings 
of words he heard in conversation or 
reading and to fit these words into his 
own vocabulary; language was consid- 
ered a tool, and he. was encouraged to 
make sharp and precise use of it. In 
addition to providing this facilitating en- 
vironment, Mrs. Jameson has been very 
anxious for Dale not only to become 
competent but to excel other children 
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in the neighborhood. Finding Dale very 
responsive to acceleratory measures, Mrs. 
Jameson has pushed him on to the strain- 
ing point in her determination that Dale 
shall reach the heights which she herself 
has never been able to achieve. Not con- 
tent with furnishing Dale an accurate 
speech pattern to copy, Mrs. Jameson 
demanded perfection. Dale pronounced 
his final consonants with a conclusive 
thud long before other children were 
out of baby talk. When Dale spontane- 
ously became interested in reading and 
writing at the age of five, Mrs. Jameson 
was not content merely to foster the inter- 
est by encouragement but set standards of 
excellence beyond the abilities of the av- 
erage second grader. Her intellectual 
ambitions for Dale are so great that the 
values of the family are centered on ra- 
tional intelligent behavior, ‘It’s bad and 
you shouldn’t do it” has been entirely 
replaced by “only stupid people behave 
like that.” 

Dale is perhaps the most obviously 
precocious child in the study. The ma- 
turity of his speech, as evidenced in pro- 
nunciation, content, and manner of ex- 
pression, has been so strikingly advanced 
as to focus considerable attention on 
him, The richness of his imagination and 
the originality of his play made him 
stand head and shoulders above other 
children in the nursery school, and in 
his grade school group. The tenacity and 
thoroughness with which he explores an 
interest is illustrated by these items: in- 
terested in baseball, he learned the bat- 
ting averages of all the important players 
in the major leagues; caught in the fer- 
vor of war games, he can identify by 
number all the U.S. plane models. 

Even more striking than his precocity, 
however, has been his violent, uninhib- 
ited aggressiveness toward society. Fear- 


/ 


ing neither man nor beast, he seeks no 
quarter and gives none. He will kick, 
bite and scratch his teachers, his rela- 
tives, and even innocent bystanders with 
the same ferocity that most children re- 
serve for playmates, His overaggressive- 
ness, particularly its unreasonableness— 
he is as likely to respond aggressively to 
a friendly overture as to a disciplinary 
attempt—seems to indicate a_ positive 
need to be defiant and to rebel. This 
need, born probably of his insecurity 
and lack of emotional warmth in his 
relations with his mother and fostered 
by the permissive atmosphere of the 
Jameson home, bids fair to lead Dale 
into seriously anti-social behavior, The 
prognosis has been much improved, how- 
ever, since D.’s school entrance by the 
fact that he wants to be popular and is. 
Now that he is finding that his non-con- 
formity seriously detracts from his social 
acceptability he is beginning to modify 
his behavior toward a more realistic bal- 
ance of conformity and freedom. 


On the other hand there are homes in 
this democratic group that achieve con- 
siderable warmth. The Rampions, one 
of the case studies in this section, seem 
to express their warmth much more 
freely than some of the other homes; 
but even here there are signs of a certain 
coldness in the way they allow demo- 
cratic public opinion to exert its tre- 
mendous pressure on the unfortunate 
child who does not shoulder his respon- 
sibilities. 

In the democratic-indulgent group 
there are more parents who combine 
warm affection and democracy. The par- 
ents designated warm-democratic adopt 
democratic principles, accept their chil- 
dren in a mature way, and in addition 
are tremendously fond of children. One 
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such parent is very indulgent in certain 
respects, going to great lengths to let her 
children enjoy themselves. She likes to 
play football with them or will wait for 
a half an hour or more while they in- 
vestigate something in which they are 
interested, This is indulgence certainly. 
On the other hand this same mother, 
when she found her two year old cling- 
ing precariously to the gas pipes along 
the basement ceiling, was more amused 
than worried. She got the boy down 
but there was none of the frantic so- 
licitousness so typical of the mothers in 
the indulgent group. 

This last group of parents, who are 
emotionally mature, democratic, and 
warmly affectionate seem to approximate 
the ideal in many respects. ‘This evalua- 
tion is of course an a priori judgment 
which must depend upon the further 
development of the homes in the study 
which approach the ideal and upon the 
personalities of the children who grow 
up in such homes. The warmly demo- 
cratic parents are illustrated by the Ram- 
pions. 


LEONARD RAMPION: WARM 
DEMOCRATIC® 


The Rampion household represents a 
rather happy combination of those fac- 
tors judged by the authors to be produc- 
tive of a “good environment” for a child. 
The parents themselves are _ well-ad- 
justed, vital, outgoing; they enjoy chil- 
dren as such, and their own children as 
individuals, ‘They show a healthy bal- 
ance between the type of psychological 
detachment which allows them to ap- 
praise the child objectively and a warm 
emotionality that permits them to ex- 


*In the statistical analysis this family fell in 
the Acceptant-Democratic syndrome. 


hibit their devotion without embarrass- 
ment or artificiality. The child occupies 
his proportionate place in the house- 
hold, is a full member of the family 
group, and is neither catered to nor 
ignored. 

Mrs. Rampion herself is a healthy 
“farm-woman” type of person, sturdily 
built, stable, kindly and good-humored. 
She was a professional woman before her 
marriage, and possesses to a remarkable 
degree qualities of tolerance and _ pa- 
tience. With a keen sense of humor she 
embellishes the most mundane situations, 
making life interesting and flavorful for 
her family. She is alert and interested in 
community life, contributes generously 
of her time and services for a variety of 
groups and causes. Liberal in her poli- 
tical philosophy, she is a genuinely demo- 
cratic person in the home and in the 
community, 

The maturity Mrs. Rampion exhibits 
in her personal life and in her general 
attitudes is also displayed, naturally 
enough, in her behavior toward the chil- 
dren. Respecting them as individuals, 
she makes a conscious and conscientious 
effort to maintain an emotional distance, 
a detachment giving objectivity to her 
appraisal of them. An incident which 
reveals her imperturbability in the area 
of sex behavior is equally illustrative of 
her ability in general to see the children’s 
behavior in perspective. ‘““There is some 
possibility that Leonard masturbates, al- 
though Mrs. R. does not know definitely. 
He likes to stick out his penis and run 
around the house. Bobby is disgusted 
with the performance, Carol and Bud 
think it funny. Leonard also likes to rub 
himself on a toy horse which the children 
play on. ‘He’s very sexy’, Mrs. R. re- 
marked, She had no emotional reaction 
to it, seemed casual and straightforward 
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about the situation. It is definitely not 
a problem in her mind.” 

Her philosophy of non-intervention is 
further illustrated by the following inci- 
dent: “The three children were playing 
well together. Once Carol got too near 
a ladder the boys were balancing. Mrs. 
R. called out the window for Leonard 
to watch her. She remarked that she 
hated to do it, and only resorted to warn- 
ings when she could foresee serious in- 
jury.” If anything, the parents are too 
loathe to intervene. In their determina- 
tion to stay out of the children’s disputes 
they sometimes allow an undue amount 
of social pressure to be exerted upon 
the unfortunate culprit who incurs the 
disapproval of his siblings. 

The Rampions, more than any other 
family in the study, have explicit and 
formalized techniques for expressing 
their democratic philosophy of child 
care, Family council is traditional, with 
full and equal membership being ac- 
corded each child as soon as he can meet 
the requirement of repeating verbatim 
and explaining the motion before the 
group. The agenda may consist of mat- 
ters ranging from the question of who 
shall wash and who shall wipe the dishes 
to the decision as to whether Mrs. R. 
should take a job offered her. ‘The coun- 
cil convenes at the request of any mem- 
ber, and customarily handles the arbitra- 
tion of all disputes. For example: “A 
situation has recently arisen in the Ram- 
pion family which is significant in that 
it shows the technique of settling difficul- 
ties among members of the family. While 
Bobby was combing his hair upstairs, 
Leonard ‘dibbsed’ on the wishbones from 
two chickens. Bobby was furious when 
he found what L. had done, said that it 
was unfair because one could never dibbs 
on more than his share, that he never 


had done it, etc. As a matter of fact, 
Bobby had done it more than any of 
the others. The two argued about it far 
into the night, Both Mr. and Mrs. R. 
kept out of the argument, hoping, how- 
ever, that Leonard would stick to his 
guns and that Bobby’s fallacy in argu- 
ment would be brought out by him. 
The night of my visit Bob had called a 
family council to settle the question, said 
that he would abide by the council’s 
decision. Mrs. R. said that she was going 
to bring up the fact that Bobby was the 
prize dibbser unless the other*children 
mentioned it first.” 

In spite of the formality of democratic 
government and in spite of the emotional 
distance which the Rampions maintain, 
the home atmosphere is not bleak or 
forbidding. The warm tone so evident 
in all the family’s relationships charac- 
terizes their attitudes toward one an- 
other. Without a great deal of fondling 
or other overt symbols of affection the 
parents convey to the children their deep 
devotion. 

It should be emphasized that the Ram- 
pion home is not “perfect” nor even 
optimum in its effect on the child—so 
far as we can, at present, evaluate the 
optimum. Mrs, Rampion faces the usual 
run of disciplinary crises, feeding prob- 
lems and general reversals that come to 
most mothers, though she handles such 
situations with more than average pa- 
tience and understanding. In this demo- 
cratic atmosphere Leonard is, at present, 
making an excellent social adjustment, 
although his development in the past has 
illustrated some of the difficulties pecu- 
liar to such a closely knit and satisfying 
family structure. On the one hand his 
home background has been so encom- 
passing in its satisfactions that Leonard 
found the outside world, by comparison, 
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SYNDROME 


A ACTIVE REJECTANT 
A NONCHALANT REVJECTANT 
O CASUAL AUTOCRATIC 
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somewhat dull and uninteresting. His 
social adjustment during the preschool 
years was marked by shyness and with- 
drawal. At the same time, Leonard has 
suffered from his failure to meet the 
high standards of the Rampion house- 
hold. He has been the most irresponsible 
and lazy of the children and, as a conse- 
quence, has been subjected to tremen- 
dous pressures, not from the parents as 
much as from his siblings. As a result, 
he has suffered from rather severe feel- 
ings of inferiority which have only been 
alleviated by his quite remarkable popu- 
larity in school. Under the flattering ad- 
miration of his classmates, his talents for 
leadership and organization have blos- 
somed until, at present, he is making a 
good adjustment. 

Analysis of the cases falling in the 


democratic group makes it increasingly 
evident that neither a democratic phil- 
osophy nor democratic techniques ap- 
plied in the training of the child can 
provide an automatically optimum en- 
vironment. Parental goals are as impor- 
tant as the techniques used in attaining 
those goals, and healthy personalities in 
the parent are a prerequisite for a 
healthy child. Adequately applied, these 
techniques may facilitate the production 
of a child who is an independent human 
being, secure in his relationships, able to 
appraise himself and his environment, 
and capable of self-direction and attain- 
ment. But these goals of the democratic 
method can be defeated by the parent 
who warps the child’s personality in 
some other way, the parent whose own 
misapplied devotion and confined view- 
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point restrict the child’s growth and 
freedom or the parent who, by his own 
withdrawal and detachment, makes the 
child insecure and uncertain in his goals 
and relationships. Mrs. Singer, in her 
identification with Barbara, has instilled 
in her by demagogery and propaganda 
her own smug values and has made her 
something of an isolate from her own 
age group. That fact, however, does not 
discredit the techniques but rather the 
purposes for which they are used. Mrs. 
Jameson, on the other hand, by her cold 
objectivity and withdrawal from an emo- 
tional involvement with Dale has con- 
tributed to Dale’s social insecurity and 
his consequent behavior problems, It is 
only in the Rampions that we find the 
combination of circumstances leading to 
a well-adjusted home. 


ACCEPTANT BEHAVIOR: SUMMARY 


Acceptance, as we have seen, allows 
a great deal of variability among families, 
and an elaborate set of concepts is re- 
quired for its understanding. The rela- 
tions between the various acceptant 
groups and the underlying variables can 
best be illustrated in the form of a chart. 
In this chart it will be noted that emo- 
tional maturity is the fundamental dis- 
tinction. Parents who are neurotically 
attached to their children have as their 
fundamental motivation the molding of 
the child into a form which meets their 
standards of the ideal. Each parent’s 
concept of the ideal child will reflect his 
own standards and his cultural heritage. 
The methods that he employs to attain 
that ideal will depend upon his intelli- 
gence, his subtlety, and upon the meth- 
ods which are socially approved in his 
culture. Thus, the Harpers have what 
might be called a middle-class concept 
of the ideal child and know no other 


method than direct command to influ- 
ence their children. The Singers, whose 
concept of the ideal child involves more 
intellectual values, employ superficially © 
democratic methods to attain their stand- 
ards, And the Jamesons, whose concepts 
are extremely intellectual, employ a 
method of influence which closely ap- 
proximates real democracy but which 
nevertheless is coercive in its influence. 
These, of course, are not the only vari- 
eties of neurotic homes and other pat- 
terns of parental values and parental 
methods could be elaborated. 

In sharp contrast to the neurotic, emo- 
tionally mature parents have as their 
fundamental goal in child raising the 
free development of an independent in- 
dividual. Consequently their methods of 
handling the child are designed to make 
his decisions as wise as possible but not 
to coerce him into any predetermined 
pattern. Among the emotionally mature 
parents there will be differences in skill 
in achieving this goal; some parents will 
know how to set up a free situation, 
while others will find it impossible not 
to impose their own ideas, even though 
they are determined to give the child 
his freedom. If ‘a parent is emotionally 
mature and does have the techniques 
which allow the child free choice, such 
a home can be described as truly demo- 
cratic. It is obvious that not all parents 
whose behavior fits the democratic syn- 
drome will have the emotional maturity 
necessary for true democracy. 

This concept, in so far as it has been 
empirically tested in our observation of 
parents, seems to select those homes 
which actually attain the democratic ob- 
jectives. 


THE STRUCTURE OF PARENT BEHAVIOR 
In Chapters III, IV and V each of the 
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groups has been described individually, 
but their adherence to a complete pat- 
tern of parent behavior has not been so 
well defined, According to this formula- 
tion, acceptance-rejection is the funda- 
mental dynamic. It is the amount of ac- 
ceptance which determines and delimits 
the other aspects of parent behavior. 

If the parent rejects the child, many 
ways of handling children are impossible, 
since they just don’t fit the picture of 
rejection. Rejecting parents, whose mo- 
tivation is centered about their avoid- 
ance of the task of training the child, 
fall into two classes, the nonchalant and 
the active rejectant. The first ignores the 
child until he is disturbing and then 
punishes him severely; the second de- 
mands a constant compliance which will 
forestall severe conflict between parent 
and child. Both of these methods, the 
active autocratic type in particular, are 
aggressive to the child and express the 
actual hostility which the parent feels. 
The particular individual pattern of mo- 
tivation which is behind the generalities 
of rejectant behavior depends on the 
peculiar circumstances of each case and 
is the subject for individual case analyses. 
The general pattern, however, serves to 
describe the parents pretty effectively. 

At the other extreme, the parent may 
be acceptant for various reasons. He may 
accept the child as a friend, a partner 
who is nevertheless an individual, or he 
may accept him as a reincarnation of 
himself, a part of his own personality. 
Some parents, of course, are motivated 
in both directions and to various degrees. 

The indulgent parents who cannot 
separate their own personalities from 
that of the child tend to give him too 
much care and protection. ‘They are very 
defensive about their children. They in- 
dulge him unreasonably in many areas, 





but oftentimes are quite severe when he 
trespasses the bounds of what they con- 
sider is proper for a good child. 

When such neurotic attachment is 
overlaid with education, sophistication, 
and a democratic facade, another type 
of indulgence appears. These parents are 
acceleratory because their children must 
excel. Their identification with the child 
takes a different direction because their 
own values are different. Nevertheless it 
is the same old pattern under a slightly 
different guise. 

If acceptance is genuine and mature, 
a prerequisite for true democracy in the 
home is present, since democracy depends 
upon the recognition of other people as 
individuals in their own right. It is, 
therefore, among the members of such a 
group that democratic homes will be 
found. In fact democracy of a sort will 
inevitably be found there. What may be 
lacking is a well developed verbalized 
theory of democracy and the conscious 
acceptance of democracy as an ideal of 
child training. If this last requirement 
is met, the home is truly democratic. 

Even such a genuinely democratic 
home may not be ideal. Democratic par- 
ents are extreme on the democratic vari- 
ables, but often tend toward cold scien- 
tific objectivity in relation to the child. 
The objectivity is particularly a charac- 
teristic of those families whose affection 
for democracy exceeds affection for their 
children. 

If democratic parents by some lucky 
chance are also very fond of children, 
they can give them the warmth they need 
as well as the necessary casualness. Such 
a combination of factors produces a 
nearly ideal home, 

The groups which are neither rejectant 
nor acceptant seem on the whole to be 
the casual parents whose actions stem 
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more from momentary impulses than 
from deep-seated motivation or from 
long term policy. The autocratic group, 
by personal preference, finds that it is 
easier to handle a situation autocratically 
than any other way. Nevertheless their 
autocracy is not an emotional conse- 
quence of rejection. 

Where the autocratic group meets a 
situation autocratically as a matter of 
course, the parents in the casual indul- 
gent group find it easier to give in to the 
child’s will than to fight about it. Be- 
cause their relation to the child is not 
an intensely emotional affair, their in- 
dulgence is casual; they don’t seek out 
ways to gratify the child. Relations with 
the child may be emotionally mature, 
but they merely follow the line of least 
resistance in most decisions and for them 
the line of least resistance is to be indul- 


gent. 

The structure of parent behavior 
which has been revealed is not a typol- 
ogy. There is no justification for the be- 
lief that every parent fits smoothly into 
one of the seven group of parents that 
have been described. In fact 25% of the 


parents in the Fels population do not 
belong to any of them. Neither is there 
any reason to believe that membership 
in one of these groups of parents is an 
all-or-none affair. There are degrees of 
rejectance, democracy, and indulgence. 
Some of the differences between parents 
within the same group have been dis- 
cussed and illustrated. 

None of these considerations, however, 
should detract from the main thesis. On 
a relatively objective basis, the parents 
in the Fels population were found to 
present certain uniformities of behavior 
and attitude. These uniformities help to 
make the complex picture of parent be- 
havior more comprehensible. 

The function of later chapters will be 
to relate these uniformities of parent be- 
havior to the cultural background of the 
home and to the development of child 
personalities. If it is found that the 
grouping of parents developed in the 
previous discussion are related to cul- 
tural uniformities and to trends in the 
development of the children, the present 
formulation of parent behavior will need 
no further justification. 
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CHAPTER VI 


CULTURAL PATTERNS OF PARENT BEHAVIOR 


HE CASE material in the previous 
i genet has mentioned certain cul- 
tural factors as important in the develop- 
ment of the pattern of parental handling. 
All three of the casual homes, autocratic 
or indulgent, were farm homes. All three 
of the democratic homes were from the 
upper economic levels, two of them with 
a strongly academic flavor. These coinci- 
dences reflect a general relationship be- 
tween the cultural status of the home and 
the pattern of parent behavior found 
within it. 

In Tables IV, V, and VI are plotted 
three aspects of the cultural status of the 
homes: education of parents, income of 
family, and occupation of father. Each 
table is divided into seven horizontal 
sections, corresponding to the seven 
groups of parents. Within each section 
the distribution of the members of that 
group is plotted in relation to one of 
the aspects of cultural status. 


DEMOCRACY AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

‘T'wo general features of Tables IV, V, 
and VI are particularly worthy of note. 
The first of these is the relationship be- 
tween democracy and the educated aca- 
demic group of parents. In Table IV it 
appears that the bulk of the democratic 
parents have a college education. In 
Table VI, it is clear that the college 
teachers’ families are almost universally 
democratic. 

The information about democracy and 
education has been summarized in Table 
VII. From that table it appears that the 
democratic group is largely composed of 
well-educated people. There is only one 
democratic parent who has not finished 
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high school. On the other hand there is 
not any clear relation between lack of 
education and autocracy. If anything, 
the mixed group has less education than 
the autocratic group. Also there is a 
much wider spread in the two non- 
democratic groups. While the democratic 
group is almost exclusively made up of 
people with at least a high school educa- 
tion, there are numerous people with a 
high school education or better who are 
not democratic, From this it seems safe 
to conclude that democratic handling of 
children demands certain types of train- 
ing and education which may be obtain- 
ed in high school and college, but that 
attendance at high school and college is 
no guarantee that the parent will be 
democratic. 

The relationship between academic in- 
terests and democracy is further illus- 
trated in Table VIII in which the rela- 
tionship between democracy in the home 
and occupation of the parent is de- 
scribed. College teachers, it appear, are 
almost exclusively democratic. This is 
particularly true in the Fels study where 
almost all of the college teachers are 
located at a college which emphasizes 
democracy throughout its program. Here 
again there appears a close relationship 
between academic interests and democ- 
racy. 

What interpretation is to be made of 
these findings? Have we demonstrated 
that democracy is the exclusive posses- 
sion of an intellectual aristocracy? In a 
sense we have. In the previous chapter 
two characteristics of the truly demo- 
cratic family were emphasized. One was 
the emotional maturity of the parents, 
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erts who exemplified the casual indul- 
gent parent, and, to a certain extent, the 
Bates who were casual autocratic, had 
this emotional maturity; they were not 
so Closely identified with the child that 
they could not let him live his own life. 

The other characteristic of the truly 
democratic home is the practice of cer- 
tain democratic methods of handling the 
child, allowing him the freedom to ex- 
press his own views, consulting him 
about questions of policy, allowing him 
a voice in arriving at the decision, and 
giving his opinions the same considera- 
tion that those of an adult would re- 
ceive. 

It is this second aspect of democracy 
which keeps the Bates and the Roberts 
from belonging to the democratic group. 
They do not accept the principles of 
democratic handling, nor do they prac- 
tice democratic methods. They need to 
be educated in the practice of demo- 
cratic handling even though they have 
the kind of emotional relationship which 
is conducive to democracy in the home. 

The specific methods which are char- 
acteristic of the democratic home are 
relatively new-fangled. ‘They are not the 
easy natural methods of raising children 
which people have known about and ac- 
cepted from their own childhood. So, 
specific training is probably necessary 
before any home is likely to be democrat- 
ic. This specific training is of two sorts: 
education about the meaning and impli- 
cations of democratic ideals, and specific 
training in methods of handling chil- 
dren, Such training appears in the cur- 
ricula of most colleges and some high 
schools, Courses in child care, psychol- 
ogy, and education are all likely to be 
oriented toward progressive education, 
a specific application of democratic meth- 
ods. Furthermore, people who attend 


high school and college are likely to be 
exposed to literature such as the Parent’s 
Magazine, which publishes articles em- 
phasizing democratic methods of raising 
children. 

This exposure to democratic methods 
in higher education accounts, we believe, 
for the close relationship between de- 
mocracy and education. It is not implied, 
however, that all the democratic parents, 
even though well indoctrinated with 
these methods, are truly democratic. The 
Singer home was an example in which 
the emotional relationship between 
mother and child was so close and so im- 
mature that true democracy was impos- 
sible. Yet it was necessarily rated as 
democratic because the practices of child 
rearing adopted in the home were demo- 
cratic, 

In summary, therefore, education 
seems to be necessary but not sufficient 
to insure a democratic home. Educated 
parents may be autocratic if their educa- 
tion did not include training in progres- 
sive methods or if the training was in- 
effective. Educated parents, even if super- 
ficially democratic, may lack the emo- 
tional maturity to be truly so. 


THE FARM CULTURE 


An analysis of Tables IV, V, and VI 
suggests that the unifying culture of farm 
homes leads to an indigenous pattern of 
parent behavior. From Table VI it ap- 
pears that the bulk of the farm families 
in the study fall into one of the casual 
groups, autocratic or indulgent, or oc- 
casionally into the nonchalant rejectant 
group. This impression is confirmed in 
Table IX which shows the relation be- 
tween acceptance and occupation of the 
parents. Seventy-five per cent of the farm 
homes belong in the casual group, and 
almost all the rest are nonchalant reject- 
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ant. In Table VIII, the farm homes are 
about equally divided between the auto- 
cratic group and the mixed group. Of 
those that are mixed most are indulgent. 

This farm culture, therefore, in so far 
as it can be described in terms of the 
parent-child relationship, is casual. Chil- 
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warmly and affectionately accepted nor 
coldly rejected and resented. Instead they 
are accepted in a matter of fact way, 
given sufficient attention to take care of 
their needs, but left on their own a good 
deal of the time, and it is reasonable 
that this should be so. Various factors 
operate to make either rejection or af- 
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fectionate acceptance unlikely in a farm 
home. 

Three factors contribute to this trend. 
The first of these is the fact that children 
are an accepted part of the cultural pat- 
tern of the farm home, which in many 
ways is like the old fashioned home in 
that it puts a relatively high value on 
child bearing. On a farm children are 
expected as a part of marriage and large 
families are the rule. Rural parents grow 
up to accept children as more or less in- 
evitable. With this philosophical attitude 
toward child bearing and large families 
children are more likely to be accepted, 
or at least not rejected. 

The second is the fact that children 
do not cause the same dislocation of the 
farm life that they do in urban families. 
The farm wife is already closely tied to 
the home before she becomes a mother. 
She is more likely to find her satisfactions 
in managing her_household and contrib- 
uting to the management of the farm 
than in outside social activities or in an 
outside career. The arrival of children, 
therefore, does not upset her social ad- 
justment in the same way that it does 
the professional woman, or the socially 
occupied urban resident. At the same 
time children are less of a burden in the 
farm environment. They are not omni- 
present in the same way that they are in 
a small urban house or an apartment. 
They can be ditched, allowed to roam 
the farm, and generally gotten out from 
underfoot more easily. It has been esti- 
mated that the average urban mother of 
children under three years of age spends 
go hours each week in caring for chil- 
dren, while for rural homes the corre- 
sponding figure is only 1514 hours per 
week, This fact probably helps to ac- 
count for the prevalence of the non- 
chalant form which rejection takes when- 


ever it does occur. Ignoring the child is 
more easily accomplished on the farm 
than in the city. 

The third factor which makes rejec- 
tion in a farm home less likely is the 
fact that children have a positive value. 
They begin to contribute to the farm 
work at a relatively early age and by the 
time they are in their teens they are im- 
portant members of the family. The ex- 
pectation that a family of boys will re- 
lieve the father of some of his duties is 
commonly expressed by farm parents. 

On the other hand, while rejection is 
unlikely on a farm, there are factors at 
work which also make an affectionate ac- 
ceptance improbable. Even in farm 
homes where there is genuine acceptance 
of the child and real love, there may be 
less overt demonstrativeness and ap- 
proval than in corresponding urban 
homes. This is partially due to the fact 
that there is less time available for con- 
tact on the farm and less energy to be 
expended in child-parent relationship. 
More important probably is the cultural 
viewpoint itself which tends to link af- 
fectionateness and approval with baby- 
ing and laxity. 

Aside from the casualness of the farm 
home, its lack of democracy is the most 
characteristic feature. From Table VII 
it appears that there is not a single farm 
home in the Fels study which is demo- 
cratic. Some of them are autocratic, some 
are mixed. In the previous discussion we 
have indicated that a prerequisite for 
democracy is education in the demo- 
cratic methods, which would partially ac- 
count for the lack of democracy in rural 
homes since in general, the farm parents 
do not have a higher education. ‘There 
are in the study, however, many farmers 
with a high school education and some 
who are college graduates, the Mitchells, 
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for example. Even of these families where 
there has been exposure to democratic 
method, there are none which belong to 
the democratic group. 

The absence of democracy in the farm 
homes reflects a cultural pattern. Again 
we find a resemblance between the rural 
home and the so-called old fashioned 
home. Among the farm parents a philos- 
ophy that children should be obedient, 
subordinate individuals is frequently 
expressed, Underneath there may well be 
a genuine tolerance for children’s initia- 
tive, but it is not sufficiently verbal to be 
democratic. Even in the homes which are 
not actually autocratic—the Roberts’ for 
example—there is a tacit acceptance of 
the philosophy of old-fashioned disci- 
pline. 

In the absence of democracy, there ap- 
pear to be two types of farm homes. 
First are those which are autocratic 
whether because of a verbal and con- 
scious adoption of the autocratic philoso- 
phy, or because of a general personality 
trait which makes arbitrary decisions and 
restrictive regulations an easy and nat- 
ural method for handling the problems 
of the parent-child relation. Second are 
those which are indulgent because that 
is the easiest way of resolving the parent- 
child relationship. 

In a few cases, such as the Dugans, 
there is actual rejection of the child in 
spite of the factors operating against it. 
In the case of the Dugans as with some 
of the others, this rejection is a reflection 
of a fundamentally seclusive personality 
operating to make the parent dislike the 
child. If there is rejection, the nature of 
the rural environment makes the non- 
chalant ignoring type of rejection the 
easiest solution. Thus all the nonchalant 
farm parents are also rejecting, and five 


} 


out of the six rejectant farm parents are 
also nonchalant. 

In summary, the farm homes in the 
Fels study are marked by two general 
characteristics, casualness and lack of 
democratic methods. Rejection on the 
farms is less common but does occur, and 
when it does it takes the form of extreme 
casualness and nonchalance. Within the 
general limits of this farm philosophy 
the farm home may be autocratic, either 
by intent or by impulse, or it may be 
indulgent. If it is indulgent it represents 
the parents’ emotional desire to make 
the child happy and does not appear to 
contradict their acceptance of the non- 
democratic philosophy. 


CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS OF EACH 
OF THE GROUPS 


a. Rejectant Groups 


Culturally the two rejectant groups 
come from the lower economic levels and 
from a group with only an average edu- 
cational background, although they are 
only slightly lower than the average in 
these respects and not as low as some of 
the casual groups. Rejectant parents also 
appear to come from a wider range of 
cultural levels and educational back- 
grounds than do acceptant parents. 

The intelligence of the parents in the 
two rejectant groups approximates the 
general Fels average. Of the rejectant 
nonchalant group, the mean I.Q. of 
mothers is 101 and of fathers 98.7. Of 
the active rejectant group, the corre- 
sponding means are 102 and 101. The 
Fels average parental I.Q. is 105. These 
scores were obtained from the Otis Self- 
Administering Test of Intelligence. 

In summary, the rejectant groups seem 
to represent a fair sample of the Fels 
population, Perhaps they are slightly 
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poorer, slightly less educated, and slight- 
ly less intelligent than the average Fels 
parent, but the difference is not signifi- 
cant, 


b. Casual Autocratic Group 


This group of autocratic parents has 
the lowest parent I.Q.: 97 for the mothers 
and 94 for the fathers, averages which 
are almost significantly below the Fels 
mean. This is the group, also, which has 
the least education, averaging about 
eleven years of school. ‘The casualness re- 
flects one aspect of the farm cultural pat- 
tern and this group is one of those in 
which most farm families appear: eight 
out of its eleven members are farmers. 
Underlying their autocracy is a pattern 
of values based on strict obedience of 
the child to parental authority or upon 
the fact that the parents in this group 
find an arbitrary decision is the easiest 
solution of the parent-child relationship. 


c. Casual Indulgent Group 


Culturally and intellectually the casual 
indulgent group is similar to the casual 
autocratic one. The average I.Q. of par- 
ents in the indulgent group, 100 and 94, 
is higher than the corresponding values 
for the autocratic group. The indulgent 
parents have slightly more education 
than the autocratic homes, and their in- 
come is slightly higher. This is the other 
category into which the bulk of the farm 
homes fall. Occupationally the indulgent 
group is about equally split between 
farm homes and other types, including a 
sizeable group of non-farm homes whose 
cultural background is characteristically 
middle class. 


d. Acceptant Indulgent 
Culturally this group is not particu- 





larly different from the earlier groups. 
The average parental I.Q. is 100 and 96 
for mother and father respectively. The 
bulk of the parents have finished high 
school and many have had some college 
training. Probably more than any other 
group, this is composed of middle-class 
homes. Occupationally they are salesmen, 
realtors, grocers, accountants and the 
like. To what degree the so-called 
middle-class values have influenced their 
parental attitudes is difficult to deter- 
mine. It is this group that emphasizes 
the importance of proper demeanor and 
moral propriety, emphases which are 
to be expected from the proverbial 
middle-class and probably do reflect the 
backgrounds of the parents in this group. 
If the acceptant indulgent group is 
middle-class, however, it is not the only 
group to which middle-class people be- 
long. They are found also in the casual 
indulgent group, in the democratic- 
indulgent group and in the rejectant 
groups. 


e. Democratic-Indulgent Group 


Culturally this group seems to be com- 
posed largely of academic people. Six 
out of the nine people in the group are 
teachers, either public school or college. 
The average parental 1.Q. is 112 and 
117 for the mother and father respec- 
tively. There is a consistent application 
of democratic methods throughout the 
group and this democracy, superficial or 
genuine, is related to the education of 
the parents. Even those parents whose 
fundamental attitudes are indulgent 
have a different set of goals and ideals 
from the indulgent parents in the non- 
democratic groups. Because of the higher 
education and the academic interests of 
the parents, the homes make intellectual 
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and academic success a much more im- 
portant value than do those in the less 
academic groups, and emphasis is on 
such achievements rather than on con- 
formity to the proprieties. 


f. Democratic Group 


Culturally this group is at the top of 
the list. It is largely composed of college 
teachers; the average parental I.Q.’s are 
117 and 123. The members of this group 
have the highest level of educational at- 
tainment and the highest average in- 
come. 

These parents may be well adjusted or 
not, but their behavior is uniform in 
certain respects. They consciously and 
deliberately accept democratic principles 


as applied to the home, they avoid ex- 
treme emotional attachment to the child, 
and they believe that parents should 
like their children and be sympathetic 
with them. In this academic culture, 
these principles of child care which the 
parents ‘accept so openly are inculcated 
in their education, and the evaluation of 
them by other parents is partially deter- 
mined by the extent to which these prin- 
ciples of child training are followed. 
For mothers in this group, therefore, all 
the factors lead them to adopt the prin- 
ciples of democratic child training. 
Whether they are successful or not, 
whether they are really democratic or 
not, depends upon other factors in their 
personality. 





CHAPTER VII 


RELATION OF PARENT BEHAVIOR TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 


THE INVESTIGATION OF CHILD 
PERSONALITY 


HE FUNDAMENTAL purpose of the 

Fels Research Institute is the in- 
vestigation of the development of chil- 
dren, In the attempt to obtain informa- 
tion about the development of child 
personality, a number of programs have 
been instituted to ascertain and ap- 
praise various aspects of the child’s de- 
velopment. Since results from all of these 
areas of research will be integrated to 
present a picture of the effect of various 
types of parent behavior, a preliminary 
description of the various areas of inves- 
tigation is necessary. 


THE MENTAL TESTING PROGRAM 


Each of the children in the Fels study 
regularly receives an intelligence test. 
Beginning at the 6 months level with an 
appraisal according to the Gesell devel- 
opmental items, the child is tested once 
every half year on his birthday and half- 
birthday. The following tests are em- 
ployed: the Gesell, Merrill-Palmer, Stan- 
ford-Binet, Revised Stanford, Forms L 
and M_ alternately, Cornell-Coxe Per- 
formance test, and the Bellevue-Wechs- 
ler. Each of these tests is given to the 
child at the appropriate ages, but there 
is a period of overlap of any two tests 
so that the effect of changing the test 
can be evaluated. At the time of the 1937 
revision of the Stanford-Binet, the new 
revision was adopted in place of the 
earlier one. To maintain continuity for 
the older children between their earlier 
tests and their later ones, the 1916 revi- 
sion is again administered once at a 
fixed time. 
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CHILD BEHAVIOR RATINGS 

During each of his preschool years 
every child in the Fels study is invited to 
attend one month of experimental 
nursery school. During that month, a 
group of ten to fifteen children attend. 
These children are not well acquainted 
at the beginning of the month although 
some small groups of them may know 
each other from outside contacts. For 
some of the children it is their only 
nursery school experience, for others 
nursery school is a familiar institution. 

During the month the child is ob- 
served by the teacher, her assistant, and a 
nursery school observer and on the basis 
of the month’s observations, the observer, 
after conferring with the teacher and 
assistant, makes two appraisals of the 
child’s behavior. One is a qualitative 
clinical report, the other a set of ratings 
on the Child Behavior Scales (5). These 
ratings will be used whenever applicable 
to describe the child’s behavior and per- 
sonality during the preschool years. 

The ratings of the child are subjected 
to the same statistical treatment as were 
the parent ratings. Norms for the child 
behavior ratings have been obtained 
from a three year sample of nursery 
school ratings and are so corrected for 
the age of the child that they are uncor- 
related with age. 


THE SCHOOL AGE PROGRAM 


After the child enters school, the ob- 
servation of his school adjustment be- 
comes the task of the Fels school visitor. 
She observes the child in his school twice 
each year for the purpose of watching 
his social and school adjustment and to 
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describe the school environment itself. 

The teacher of the child is asked to 
keep a record of his school achievement, 
and to rate him on a battery of twelve 
school ratings. These ratings present a 
maximum of statistical difficulty since 
not only the child but the rater and the 
situation differ from one child’s ratings 
to another’s. To control some of these 
factors, the teacher is asked to rate all 
the children in her class. ‘Thus the Fels 
child’s ratings can be compared to a 
sample of other ratings by the same 
rater in the same situation. His position 


Growth Study. These ratings are treated 
in the usual statistical manner. 

At another time the children of school 
age are invited to attend a Fels-con- 
ducted Day Camp. They attend in 
groups of ten and are observed for a 
three day period, during which they re- 
ceive various standardized tests of special 
skills and aptitudes, and are observed 
and rated on a number of aspects of 
athletic ability. Their social adjustment 
and general personality is again de- 
scribed in a clinical report. 

To obtain a complete picture of a 








TABLE 10. 
Rejectant Casual Acceptant 
Nonchal. Active Auto. Indulg. Dem. Indul. Dem.- 
Indul. 
N=19 10 14 17 14 11 9 
1.Q. 110 115 107 110 122 116 120 
1.0. Change —.9 — .3 1.9 4.4 7.1 9 8.6 
Child Behav. 
Ratings N=8 7 6 12 11 8 7 
Originality 51 40 49 49 57 43 46 
Planfulness 53 47 49 49 58 51 46 
Tenacity 51 42 49 50 51 45 47 
Patience 49 46 49 55 56 56 50 
Curiosity 54 48 54 48 56 46 51 
Fancifulness 46 44 49 47 60 46 47 





relative to the other children in the class 
is used as a score in terms of which he is 
compared to other children from differ- 
ent classes taught by different teachers. 
Some time during the year, the child 
comes to the Institute for a special visit. 
During this visit he is given a number 
of psychological tests, including a Ror- 
schach and a Thematic Apperception 
Test. Also during this visit he is inter- 
viewed, and the interviewer again makes 
his appraisal in terms of a set of ratings 
as well as in the form of a clinical report. 
The ratings used by the interviewer in- 
clude the twelve scales used by the 
teacher, and also a selection of the scales 
used by McFarlane in the California 


child’s psychological development, an in- 
tegration and analysis of all these pro- 
grams is necessary. A separate mono- 
graph would be required to describe 
adequately the adjustment of children 
to Nursery School and school. For the 
purposes of this study some abbrevia- 
tion is necessary. The function of this 
chapter is not to analyze completely 
children’s reactions to parent behavior. 
It is included here to give support to 
the conceptualization of parent behavior 
by showing that the child’s development 
is related to the syndromes which have 
been described. For this purpose a 
limited statistical analysis of the quanti- 
tative material is sufficient. The material 
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of this chapter will be discussed topically 
and separate areas of child development 
will first be related to the parent be- 
havior syndromes before a final integra- 
tion is attempted. 


INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Table 10 summarizes the quantitative 
material available on the intellectual de- 
velopment of the children of the parents 
in the various groups. 

Not all of these variables are strictly 
intellectual but they give body and sub- 


was selected with several requirements in 
mind, First the three year period must 
include the time when the parental rat- 
ing was made. Second, if possible the test 
at the beginning of the period and at 
the end must both be Stanford-Binet 
tests, form L. Subject to the ‘first two 
limitations, the period was then selected 
so that the date of the parental rating 
was in the middle of the three years. 
These requirements made the selection 
of the two tests completely determined 
and offered no possibility for them to be 





TABLE 11, 
Parental I.Q. 
Father Mother Child 1.Q. 
Acceptant-Democratic 123 117 122 
Acceptant-Democ.-Indulgent 117 112 120 
Indulgent 96 100 116 
Casual Indulgent 94 106 110 
Casual Autocratic 94 97 107 
Nonchalant Rejectant 99 101 110 
Active Rejectant 101 102 115 





stance to the picture of intellectual de- 
velopment. The most striking features of 
the table are the differences in I.Q. and 
in the changes in I.Q. In fact there is gen- 
erally a close relation between the I.Q. of 
the parents and the I.Q. of the children. 
This is shown in Table 11. 

While the correlation is not perfect, in 
general there appears to be a close rela- 
tionship between the parental and the 
child’s I.Q. 

The change in I.Q., however, is not so 
closely related either to the parental I.Q. 
or to the child I.Q. Instead it seems to be 
related to the pattern of parent behavior 
which prevails in each group. 

Before describing the relationships of 
changing I.Q. to parent behavior, it is 
necessary to describe more fully the 
method for obtaining the estimated 
change in I.Q. This change is one found 
over a three year period, a period which 





so selected that particular changes would 
be found. 

The testing situation in the Fels pro- 
gram is unusually favorable for obtain- 
ing consistently maximal performance 
from the child and for maintaining con- 
stant testing methods. The person admin- 
istering the intelligence tests in the Fels 
program has done so since the beginning 
of the testing program itself and has ad- 
ministered more than 99% of the tests 
which have been given. She has outside 
contacts with the children in nursery 
school so that she becomes a familiar 
and well-liked individual early in the 
lives of the children. Her rapport with 
them is uniformly good. The situation 
is such as to give the greatest possible 
assurance of valid test results. 

Referring to Table X, it appears that 
the amount of change in I.Q. over a 
three year period is greatest in the two 
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democratic groups. It is next highest in 
the casual indulgent group, and negli- 
gible in the other four. 

Three factors were first discovered by 
Champney in another study of changing 
I.Q. among Fels children (1). He found 
that the change of developmental status 
between the twelve month Gesell test 
and the five year Stanford-Binet was cor- 
related with three types of variables, 
those indicative of freedom, of emotional 
warmth and of acceleratory methods. 
These same three factors seem to account 
for the findings of the present study, The 
two democratic groups which are marked 
by freedom, warmth and by acceleration 
show much the greatest increase in I.Q. 
The casual indulgent parent, who allows 
the child considerable freedom and is not 
cold, shows the next greatest amount of 
increase. The neurotically indulgent 
parents, although extremely warm, are 
constraining to the child; they protect 
him and coddle him too much to allow 
his intellectual development to proceed 
unhampered. The rejectant groups 
which are all restrictive and autocratic, 
retardatory, and cold are marked by 
stable I.Q. which would perhaps be a 
real decrease if the rejection were more 
severe. 

It is important to recognize that this 
is not merely a restatement of Champ- 
ney’s data, His group, although includ- 
ing some of the same children that are 
in the present study, contained almost 
none of the same data. In no case have 
the findings in the present study been 
based on Gesell scores. In most cases the 
changes in the present study occur in 
children who are more than five years 
old. The present findings are independ- 
ent of his, relating to a partially dif- 
ferent group of children at a different 
period of development. 


| 
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Other aspects of intellectual develop- 
ment round out the picture in an inter- 
esting way. The democratic group is sig- 


nificantly high on the variables of origin-— 


ality, planfulness, patience, curiosity, 
and fancifulness. This array of high rat- 
ings suggests a group of children who are 
genuinely interested in intellectual mat- 
ters. They seem to have not only the 
I.Q. but the creativity and imagination 
to reinforce it and put it to use. The 
democratic-indulgent group on the other 
hand shows none of this superiority on 
the other variables. This may indicate a 
shallow sort of intellectual development 
or it may indicate a different set of in- 
terests. More about this aspect of their 
development will appear in connection 
with the social life of these children. 

The indulgent group seems to be 
quite low on, a number of intellectual 
variables, originality, tenacity, curiosity, 
and fancifulness, although of these only 
originality is significantly low. This is 
much the same pattern as shown by the 
actively rejectant group. These two 
groups seem to be alike in that they are 
surrounded by restricting influences. In 
one case these influences are babying and 
protective, in the other they are auto- 
cratic and domineering, but in each case 
freedom is curtailed. Perhaps this pres- 
sure and lack of freedom constricts the 
intellectual growth of the child so that 
he cannot be original, planful, curious, 
and fanciful, 

In summary, it would appear that the 
democratic environment is the most con- 
ducive to mental development; when it is 
non-indulgent, it is conducive to intel- 
lectual growth in all its aspects. The least 
stimulating sorts of environment seem 
to be the highly indulgent or the highly 
restrictive ones. 
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EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
A number of measures bear on the 
emotional development of the children 
in the Fels study. These are shown in 
Table 12. 
There are too few cases in any of these 
groups to justify very elaborate conclu- 


democratic homes produce serenity and 
that rejectant homes, particularly the ac- 
tive ones, are conducive to a highly emo- 
tional development. Considering the 
limited number of cases, no further dis- 
cussion seems profitable. 

Table 13 on social development must 





TABLE 12. 
Rejectant Casual Acceptant 
Nonch. Act. Auto. Indul. Dem. Indul. Dem.- 
Indul. 
N.S. Ratings 
N= 8 7 6 12 12 8 7 
Emotional Excitability 50 58 53 47 41 50 51 
Emotional Control 49 38 46 49 54 51 46 
Intensity of Emotion 49 51 46 47 47 49 51 
Cheerfulness 56 39 49 48 49 49 47 
School Age Interview Ratings 
N= 7 9 7 7 6 6 
Tension in Interview 47 54 53 49 48 51 
Emotionality 53 57 47 55 47 45 Too 
Emotional Control 46 43 46 46 50 58 few 
Mood Stability 52 45 52 48 47 49 cases 
47 52 52 48 


Irritability 47 56 








sions, but nevertheless the italicized 
values are significantly high or low (at 
the 5% level). The general picture is one 
of high emotionality and low emotional 
control for the actively rejectant group 
and a mild placidity for the democratic 
group. One other difference is significant: 
the nonchalant rejectant group is signifi- 
cantly high on cheerfulness while the 
actively rejectant group is significantly 
low. 

These findings are not unexpected. 
Repressive rejectance tends to produce 
a continual frustration causing temper 
tantrums and other evidences of emo- 
tionality. On the other hand the imper- 
sonal treatment by the democratic par- 
ents tends to produce a sort of serenity 
in the child. There may be genetic fac- 
tors involved also, in that democratic 
handling implies a sort of serenity in the 
parents which may be inherited by the 
children. There is evidence that the 


be discussed in two parts because there 
is a difference between the pre-school 
and the school-age development of the 
various groups. 

During the preschool years, the demo- 
cratic group is marked by its lack of 
sociability. The group is not gregarious 
and is rated low on most of the social 
variables, particularly the friendly ones. 
The indulgent group on the other hand 
is high on both aspects of social life, the 
positive friendly aspects as well as the 
quarrelsome ones. The actively rejectant 
group seems to be characterized only by 
a certain resistance to adults and even 
there the difference from the mean is 
not striking. 

At the school age level the picture is 
somewhat different. Now it is the demo- 
cratic group which seems to be sociable 
but their sociability is not related to 
active dominance, but is instead charac- 
terized by passivity and good humor. 
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Children in this group seem to be in 
good rapport with their parents and to 
have the security which comes from that 
relationship. The indulged children do 


some aspects of social behavior and in- 
creased resistance to adults. Sibling hos- 
tility is marked in this group. 

One other aspect of the personalities 





TABLE 13. 
Social Development Rejectant Casual Acceptant 
Nonch. Act. Auto. _Indul. Dem. _Indul. Dem.- 
Indul. 

N.S. Ratings 

N= 8 7 6 12 Il 8 7 
Gregariousness 48 52 53 47 42 57 49 
Social Apprehension 50 48 49 54 50 52 46 
Leadership 49 46 50 47 52 53 48 
Friendliness 53 50 53 47 42 54 46 
Affectionateness 52 51 55 52 49 53 46 
Kindness 46 45 55 51 44 61 46 
Aggressiveness 50 47 50 46 47 54 50 
Competitiveness 52 48 50 44 45 51 - 46 
Quarrelsomeness 49 51 53 48 46 50 49 
Cruelty 45 45 45 45 47 52 51 
Conformity 52 45 50 45 46 52 46 
Obedience 48 44 45 55 50 53 46 
Suggestibility 52 50 48 50 dd 47 47 
Resistance 46 58 52 46 53 51 54 

(Activity Level) 

Vigor of activity 58 50 53 45 45 47 54 
Frequency of activity 56 53 52 46 43 50 53 
School Age Interview Ratings 

N= 9 7 7 6 6 7 
Sociability 50 53 52 60 46 53 
Popularity 50 51 52 53 45 59 
Shyness 51 41 50 46 56 42 
Introversion 45 48 46 48 53 40 
Dominance 46 44 48 49 55 44 
Aggressiveness 52 57 49 50 45 54 
Competitiveness 52 56 52 50 44 52 
Quarrelsomeness 52 60 46 Too 53 46 53 
Selfishness 49 59 48 few 49 51 51 
Resistance 48 60 49 cases 48 47 56 
Hostility to father 53 54 50 40 48 43 
Hostility to mother 50 54 49 48 47 51 
Hostility to sibs 54 58 47 48 47 56 
Hostility to teacher 52 54 49 40 51 44 
Emotional dependence 51 43 57 56 42 56 
Security 50 44 55 54 47 56 
Confidence 54 48 55 51 45 60 

(Activity Level) 

Restlessness 51 59 52 52 45 54 
Energy 51 56 53 54 46 56 





not seem to have that secure family rela- 
tionship by the time they are in school 
and appear to be less sociable and more 
shy at this age level. In the , rejected 
groups, especially the actively tepressed 
one, there is a marked tendency toward 
an accentuation of the | quarrel- 


of the children is not covered by intel- 
lectual, emotional or social development. 
This is a strong tendency for the ac- 
cepted groups to be less active physically, 
while the rejected groups are generally 
more active and vigorous. This is especi- 
ally marked at the preschool level; by 
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the time they have become of school age 
the difference has pretty much disap- 
peared although the actively rejected 
children still appear more energetic. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The children of the parents in each 
of the groups seem to show some degree 
of uniformity which it is reasonable to 
believe is a result of the parental han- 
dling. In view of the fact that only one 
aspect of the child’s environment has 
been controlled, the significance of the 
results seem satisfactory. Actually, of 
course, the children in any one group 
may react in many different ways, de- 
pending on their own individuality and 
on other features of their environment. 
We know for example that rejected chil- 
dren may react by overt hostility, over- 
dependence, withdrawal or precocious 
self-sufficiency. Betty McKane illustrates 
withdrawal. The hostile reaction is prob- 
ably the most frequent and seems to 
weight the averages in the present study, 
but the statistical significance of the re- 
sults is lessened by the fact that children 
with other reactions are present in the 
group. 

The present study cannot develop in 
any detail the central problem of the 
child’s reaction to parental handling. 
This chapter'on the children can serve to 
show that the groupings of parents are 
meaningful enough to produce different 
trends of personality development in the 
children, but it cannot explain those 
trends completely. Nevertheless, interest- 
ing relationships between parental be- 
havior and child personality are sug- 
gested, 

The democratic parents seem to sur- 
round the child with an atmosphere of 
freedom, emotional rapport, and intel- 
lectual stimulation. This serves to ac- 


celerate the child’s intellectual develop- 
ment. In the preschool years it would 
seem that intellectual development is 
the most accelerated and social develop- 
ment seems to be slowed. The child in 
nursery school tends to be rather solitary 
and interested in the intellectual tasks 
of the nursery school environment. This 
may be because the home is too nice 
and cosy. The child leaving such a home, 
possibly unprepared for the buffets of 
nursery school social life has, at the same 
time, a well developed intellectual inter- 
est which guides his nursery school ac- 
tivities into interesting and acceptable 
channels. 

By the time the child from the demo- 
cratic home has become of school age 
his social development has progressed 
markedly. He is popular and a leader, 
not so much because he is aggressive and 
dominant as because he is bright enough 
to have ideas and is friendly and good 
natured, Throughout all of his develop- 
ment the child from the democratic 
home seems emotionally secure, serene 
and unexcitable. He has a close attach- 
ment to his parents and is able to adjust 
well to his teacher. Leonard Rampion 
illustrates this development. At nursery 
school he was very shy and asocial, so 
much so that his parents were concerned 
about it. By the time he reached school 
age this shyness left him and he is now 
a very popular, sociable boy. 

The indulgent home, unless it is 
highly intellectual, is not stimulating. 
Neither the parents nor the children in 
such a home are outstanding in intelli- 
gence, and the changes in I.Q. are not 
marked. On the other hand, the indul- 
gent home, at least during the preschool 
years, is a warm friendly place with 
emphasis on the social virtues, Children 
from such a home tend in nursery school 
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to be friendly and sociable but somewhat 
inactive. At school age children from 
these homes seem less well adjusted: they 
are emotionally insecure, they are some- 
what shy as a group. They are still in- 
active and unaggressive, but the friendly 
tenor of their behavior has disappeared. 

The actively and repressively rejected 
children are marked throughout their 
development by a highly emotional non- 
conformist attitude. They rebel against 
the pressures and restrictions of their en- 
vironment. Intellectually they are aver- 
age, but their use of their intellectual 
abilities is below par in terms of origin- 
ality and creativity. 

The children whose rejection is less 
active and more nonchalant are generally 
milder in their symptoms. They tend to 
be actively sociable and inquisitive. ‘They 
are not friendly or dominant as much 
as they are physically active and un- 
afraid, and consequently become socially 
involved with other children. Physical 
experimentations seem to be their adjust- 
ment to nursery school, They are mildly 
intellectual in the sense of being planful, 
but this planfulness is exercised only in 
those areas. The lack of parental atten- 
tion, while not conducive to security, 
can lead to accelerated development of 
independence. This group is not highly 
emotional nor resistive as are the more 


actively repressed children. Of the re- 
jected children this is the group that 
stands the best chance of making an ade- 
quate adjustment. 

The two casual groups are difficult to 
describe because they are so near the 
mean on most variables. Children whose 
parents are casual autocratic seem to be 
slightly tending to social leadership, and 
toward conforming behavior. The tend- 
ency is not extreme enough, however, to 
be statistically significant. 

Children from the casual indulgent 
homes are asocial, They are, on the 
whole, conforming and unemotional. 
Their low average rating on the social 
scales may well be due to the prevalence 
of farm children among the group. Their 
placidity, such as it is, probably reflects 
the unemotional casual treatment they 
are accorded. 

In summary, we have found that the 
children, selected on the basis of parental 
behavior, do show consistent uniformi- 
ties. For some of the groups, the demo- 
cratic, the indulgent, and the actively 
rejected, the patterns are clear cut; for 
the others, they are only suggestive. The 
existence of these patterns lends further 
support to the syndrome analysis of par- 
ent behavior and leads us to believe that 
the method is empirically fruitful. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CONCLUSIONS 


HE FUNDAMENTAL PURPOSE of the 
‘Euan study has been to elucidate 
the gross structure of parent behavior. 
For this purpose syndrome analysis has 
proved a very useful tool. By a syndrome 
analysis of the Parent Behavior Scales, 
three fundamental and several secondary 
syndromes were revealed. The three fun- 
damental syndromes, democracy, indul- 
gence and acceptance, may interact in 
various ways to describe many different 
types of parents, Seven groups of parents 
were sufficiently common to justify a de- 
tailed study of their characteristics. 

When the parents were separated into 
the seven groups, it was found that they 
were consistent, not only on the variables 
belonging to the syndromes, but also on 
certain other variables. ‘Thus we have 
obtained a general picture of a number 
of different kinds of parents. Each of 
these pictures is reasonable and unified 
in itself. 

The seven groups did not, however, 
include all the important types of parent 
behavior, nor did every single group con- 
tain only parents who were fundamental- 
ly similar. The behavior of the parents 
in each group was similar but underlying 
that behavior might be great differences 
in motivation. A more qualitative clini- 
cal analysis of each group resulted in fur- 
ther differentiation and in the discovery 
of new attitudinal variables which were 
more powerful than the syndromes alone 
in contributing to an understanding of 
parent behavior. 

These syndromes are related to other 
aspects of the home besides parent be- 
havior, The intelligence of the parents 
was found to vary greatly from one group 
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to another, and the differences in intelli- 
gence led to clarification of the whole 
pattern of parent behavior. The educa- 
tion of the parents and their general cul- 
tural background were also found to 
contribute to the consistent picture. 

Even mere important has been the 
finding that these patterns of parent 
behavior are related to meaningful and 
explicable trends in the development of 
child personality. While the area of 
child personality and its relation to 
parental handling has been very inade- 
quately explored, the positive findings 
of Chapter VII are, nevertheless, inter- 
esting leads. 

There seems, therefore, justification 
for the belief that a framework for the 
more complete understanding of parent 
behavior has been laid. Only its grossest 
aspects have been delineated, but the 
basic structure seems substantial enough 
to serve as the foundation for further 
research. 

In addition to providing this founda- 
tion for the conceptualization of parent 
behavior, the study has contributed to 
the understanding of three somewhat 
isolated aspects of the parent child re- 
lationship. 

The first of these is the analysis of 
democracy in the home, for which two 
prerequisites have been described: ma- 
turity of the emotional relationship be- 
tween the parent and the child, and the 
adoption of democratic methods of child 
management. Various types of pseudo- 
democracy have been described in which 
the lack of emotional maturity rendered 
adoption of the democratic methods in- 
effective in providing the child with a 
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truly democratic home environment. 
The presence or absence of the demo- 
cratic techniques has been shown to be 
related to parental education. There are 
homes which are not democratic only 
because democratic methods are not 
adopted even though the emotional ma- 
turity is present. A thorough analysis of 
democracy in the home is in prepara- 
tion. 

A second contribution has been the 

description of parent behavior in regard 
to a farm culture. In the numerous de- 
scriptions of the farm and the personali- 
ties of rural people, many statements 
about the rural pattern of parent child 
relationship have been advanced. The 
present study gives an objective confir- 
mation to some of these hypotheses and 
denies others. A more complete analysis 
of the farm pattern of parent behavior 
which will explore some of the subtleties 
of the parent-child relation in rural cul- 
ture is in preparation. 
* A third contribution has been the 
findings relating the pattern of home en- 
vironment to changes in the I.Q. of the 
child. Our confirmation of Champney’s 
findings lends support to his conclusions, 
and, together with his work, explains 
the actual courses of the changing I.Q. 
Before Champney’s work, most of the 
research was devoted to demonstrating 
the existence of an environmental in- 
fluence on I.Q. rather than to showing 
what characteristics of the environment 
were important in producing an increase 
or a decrease in I.Q. ! 

Perhaps one other contribution of the 
present study has been the employment 
of statistical material and clinical ma- 
terial to facilitate each other. In many 
respects the dual approach led to find- 
ings which neither by itself would have 
revealed. The preliminary eo of 


ea 


groups by a statistical device pointed 
and sharpened the clinical analysis of 
each group of homes. The number in 
any group was small enough to make a 
clinical approach feasible. The statistical 
findings posed questions which the clini- 
cal analysis must answer. The clinical 
findings on the other hand reciprocated 
by revealing heretofore unnoticed char- 
acteristics of the group. Such findings 
could be subjected to a statistical test 
in some cases, in others such findings 
demanded a reinterpretation of the sta- 
tistical data. While statistical and clini- 
cal methods have been combined in 
many studies, the fruitfulness of such a 
combination has not perhaps been fully 
realized. To the authors at any rate, the 
increased analytical power of a method 
which combines the two and employs 
them in close interaction was both pleas- 
ing and surprising. 

These contributions are academic. 
They are no less valuable, because of 
that fact, because they form the ground- 
work necessary for the development of 
research which can help answer the im- 
portant practical questions of parent- 
child relations. Before practical research 
can be profitable, exploratory studies 
which develop a conceptualization of the 
problems must be made. A too hurried 
plunge into practical problems almost 
inevitably leads to isolated findings of 
uncertain meaning and very limited gen- 
erality. A proper delineation of a field 
must precede specific research problems 
if they are to have any connection with 
each other and contribute to a full un- 
derstanding of the whole area. 

There are, however, aspects of the 
present study which are immediately im- 
portant and useful. The very trite con- 
clusion that parent behavior is complex, 
that parent behavior depends upon a 
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multitude of emotional and intellectual 
factors can certainly be drawn from the 
present research, but the study has gone 
farther than that. In it some of the de- 
tails of the interacting emotional and 
intellectual factors have been described. 
A knowledge of these interactions in all 
their detail is a necessary prerequisite to 
a rational program of parental education 
and parental guidance. All educators, 
psychologists and psychiatrists pay lip 
service to the complexity of the parent 
child relationship, yet in all too many 
cases their methods imply a too. super- 
ficial understanding of that complexity. 

Many educators and psychologists who 
are concerned with parent education 
concentrate their attention upon teach- 
ing parents progressive democratic 
methods and techniques for handling 
their children, Publications for parents 
are full of neat little formulae for han- 
dling specific problems such as lying, 
stealing, or sexual curiosity. While such 
recommendations are useful, underlying 
them is the assumption that the parents’ 
emotional attitudes are compatible with 
the employment of the recommended 
techniques, and that the adoption of 
such techniques will do more good than 
harm regardless of the particular parent’s 
personality and motivation. 

This assumption is not only incorrect, 
but dangerous. The democratic methods 
employed by Mrs. Singer, a_ pseudo- 
democratic mother, have led to a worse 
condition than if she had employed the 
autocratic methods with which her gen- 
eral motivation is in sympathy. The 
subtlety of her propaganda and the su- 
perficial appearance of free expression 
have inculcated into Barbara the paren- 
tal ideals which cause her to be socially 
maladjusted. Were she able to recognize 
how those ideals had been foisted on 





her she could rebel or accept them with 
full knowledge of what she was doing. 
Either an autocratic imposition of paren- 
tal standards or an emotionally indul- 
gent attitude would have made it more 
likely for Barbara to come to such a 
realization. As it is, the Singer standards 
are so much a part of Barbara’s person- 
ality that she cannot recognize them for 
what they are, namely her parents’ ideals 
rather than her own. 

Another illustration of the importance 
of a compatability between the parental 
emotional attitudes and techniques can 
be found in some of the guilt-ridden 
democratic mothers who spend much 
time in suppressing their irritation at the 
child, “because irritation is a poor tech- 
nique’’. Such a mother, if she could lose 
her temper and give the child a good 
spanking, would be better able to solve 
the problems of the parent child rela- 
tionship on a permanent basis. Her ill- 
concealed anger is perfectly apparent to 
the child and the only thing she has 
conveyed to him is a full realization of 
how effectively he has put his mother on 
the spot. 

Instances to demonstrate this point 
could be multiplied. The relationship 
between the mother’s attitudes and her 
techniques is so close and so intimate 
that it is very unsafe to presume that 
education in proper techniques will be 
advisable regardless of her emotional at- 
titude. Perhaps, and this is the fortunate 
possibility, when the methods are in- 
applicable they will make no impression 
and be ignored. Perhaps the mother will 
accept the suggestions but feel guilty 
at her manifest inability to carry them 
out. Perhaps she will accept and use 
them, but pervert them so that her ef- 
ficiency in producing a maladjusted 
child is unfortunately enhanced. 
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On the other side of the picture, many 
psychiatrists and clinicians in guidance 
clinics recognize thoroughly how futile 
it is to instruct parents in approved tech- 
niques if the personality of the parent 
is incompatible. Therefore, such people 
have often come to the belief that the 
sole function of parent guidance is to 
help the parents reach a mature adjust- 
ment to the problems of parenthood. 
Underlying such a belief is the assump- 
tion that emotionally mature parents 
will be able to discover for themselves 
satisfactory methods for handling chil- 
dren.* For many of the parents who come 
to child guidance clinics, such an as- 
sumption is probably correct. For par- 
ents who are intelligent and educated in 
child care, a healthy psychological ad- 
justment will leave them free to use their 
intelligence and their knowledge to de- 
vise methods for meeting problems. 

For many parents, however, who are 
not so intelligent or not so well trained, 
the discovery of adequate methods of 
handling children is not an inevitable 
consequence of a mature emotional rela- 
tionship with the child. The Bates and 
the Roberts in the present study ex- 
emplify parents whose general adjust- 
ment is adequate, but whose insight into 
children’s needs is not. Neither of these 
parents is very intelligent nor ingenious 
in devising techniques for handling chil- 


*This point of view has been recently ex- 
pressed by Durkin, Glatzer and Hirsch (4) in the 
following quotation: “On the whole it does not 
matter what a mother does to her child if her 
feelings toward her child are healthy, while the 
mother who does all the acceptable things to her 
child without really loving him often has a severe 
problem with the child. What such mothers seem 
to need is not education in the sense of insight 
and understanding of their children’s behavior, 
but an emotional re-education for themselves so 
that they may understand their own frustrating 
patterns which so often affect their relationship 
with their children.” 


dren. In fact they do not in general per- 
ceive that their methods are producing 
any maladjustment. For such parents, 
specific education in methods of child 
training is desirable, Courses in child 
care and pre-parental education, par- 
ticularly in high school curricula or in 
programs of adult education, would be 
genuinely helpful. Emotionally they are 
ready to accept and use the principles 
and methods of democratic techniques, 
but intellectually they are uninformed. 

Still further evidence of the complex- 
ity of parental adjustment is found in 
its relation to the reality of the environ- 
ment in which the child must be raised. 
Any expectation that farm homes can 
become democratic ignores the very real 
fact that social pressure in rural culture 
demands a different type of home and 
that the realities of the farm work sched- 
ule does not permit the parent to spend 
as much time with the child as is de- 
manded by the most progressive methods 
of child care. The Dugan home, non- 
chalant rejecting, is an example of this 


reality factor. The Dugans are busy peo- | 


ple; there are objective barriers to their 
giving the child the attention and time 
that good methods would demand. Of 
course the Dugan home is unnecessarily 
cold and aloof, but it is too easy to con- 
demn these parents offhand without 
realizing the situation which they face 
in reality. | 

The value of such a study as this, 
which attempts to conceptualize the na- 
ture of parental adjustment in some 
detail and which uses that conception to 
make explorations into the tangled in- 
tricacies of individual case studies is that 
it once more illustrates and emphasizes 
the fact that human adjustment is an 
individual gestalt, unique for each per- 
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son, and that oversimplification can lead 
to dangerous practices of education and 
guidance. At the same time such a study 
shows that complexity need not be a 
deterrent to research. While no prelim- 


inary conceptualization such as the pres- 
ent one can be complete, it can yield a 
better understanding of parent behavior 
without leading to complacent oversim- 
plification. 
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